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Tue picture for this week represents the Landing of Roger | 
Williams at Providence, in the year 1636. The poem, | 
written by Frances H. Whipple, which we give in illus- 
tration, is taken from the “ Rhode Island Book.” The} 
drawing is by Hoppin, one of the most spirited deaigners | 
in the country. It is impossible for the burin to do him | 
full justice. ‘The original is very life-like and beautiful. | 





Illustrious pioneer of liberty ; | 
Parent and founder of the truly free ! | 
No treachery deforms thy peerless story ; 
No deed of vengeance sullies thy pure flor. 

Thy precept and example, hand in hand, 
Went like fair sisters o’er the smiling land ; 1] 
While the rude Indian, true to Nature's law, 
Knew what was good, and trusted what he saw. 
He met thee as a brother, gave his land, 

And thou gavest him an open, honest hand ; 

Nor was his simple nature e’er deceived, 

Nor his prond, noble spirit once aggrieved ; 

He was thy brother—thou, ’neath closest scan, 
Mid all temptations, wertan honest man. 

Rhode Islanders, with virtuous pride, can tell 

Thy line of life has but one parallel. 

Thou, and the Son of Peace—the western sage— 
Were the twin stars of your illiberal age. 

When warlike fame as morning mist shall fly, 
And blood-stained glory, as a meteor, die ; 

When all the dross is known, and cast away, 

And the pure gold, alone, allowed to stay, 

Two names will stand, the pride of virtuous men, 
Our Roger WILuiAms and good WiLLIAM PENN. 
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1] 
We have great pleasure in again presenting our readers with ! 
an original story from the author of “ Stella Lee,” a de- || 
lightful little sketch published in the first volume of the | 
New Mirror, which, after going the rounds of the press || 
on this side of the water, has been extensively copied | 
abroad. We are proud of our fair correspondent, and so | 
will the country be one of these days, for she is destined, | 
or we have “ no skill in either prophecy or rhyme,” to take | 
a high and prominent position among the lady-writers of | 
the age. Remember, if you please, Sir Critic, what we 
have now said, for we may have occasion to remind you 
of it one of these fine afternoons. But read, and judge 





| 
the matter for yourself. | 
THE DISCARDED. | 


Ir was already three o’clock, v. m., in the month of No. | 
vember, 1769, that a party of four persons might be seen || 
riding swiftly along the beach, opposite the town of Stoning- 
ton. The afternoon was cold and gloomy, the wind blow- | 
ing almost a gale; and the waves, as they rolled and broke || 
with violence upon the beach, seemed threatening, in every | 
receding surge, to sweep off both horse and rider. The per- | 
sons mentioned consisted of three men and one female, the 
latter evidently a prisoner. The elder of the party was a 
stout-built man, apparently of some sixty years. His dress 
denoted him above the common peasantry ; he wore a cloak 
with scarlet facings, which, as the wind blew aside, it could | 
be seen that he was armed with sword and pistols. His| 
countenance was stern, his brow knit until the large eye- 
brows nearly met; and, as he now and then glanced upon 
the female, he compressed his lips until the blood seemed 
ready to start. The two others were much younger, and 
were apparelled after the fashion common to young men of 
that period, and, like the elder, they were also armed. The 











young female, who rode between the two last-mentioned | 





persons, could not, from her appearance, be more than eigh- 
teen years of age. Her face was the hue of marble, her 
eyes downcast, and her whole bearing evincing deep dejec- 
tion. Her dress was a dark riding-habit, fitting closely her 
slender figure, and a small beaver-hat and plume. 

The young men kept close to her side; indeed one held 
tightly her bridal rein, while the elder personage rode on a 


|, few feet in advance. 


Heedless of the wind and the dashing of the surf, the 


was spoken, until turning a rocky point, where all further 
progress seemed impossible, and with nothing to impede the 
view of the raging sea; the young girl now, for the first 
time, raised her head, and, in a voice of terrofir, demanded: 

** Father, dear father, where are we going? Where will 
you take me ?” 

“That you will soon know,” replied the person ad- 
dressed ; then, suddenly reining in bis horse, he said, speak. 


| ing to the young men: 


“ Here I shall leave you. Remember, Walter; and you, 
too, Basil ; act no woman’s part. As for you,” turning as 
he spoke to the trembling girl, “take your father’s last 
words—his curse !” 

* Father, father, curse me not!” she shrieked, springing 
from her horse, and claspiiug the knees of the speaker: 
‘** curse not your child !” 

“ Off, serpent, off!’ cried the old man, spurning her with 
his foot ; “* kneel not to me—think of your poor, distracted 
mother—of the disgrace and wretchedness you have brought 
to our once-happy fireside! Again I curse you—yes, may 
the curse of an outraged father ever ring in your ears !” 

The girl uttered a piercing scream, and sank senseless 
upon the sands. For a few moments her father sternly re- 
garded her prostrate form ; gradually his features relaxed, he 
became much agitated, and at length large tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 

“Oh, my God,” he ejaculated, “ is it come to this! My 
daughter, my child, my child !” 

Stooping down, he imprinted a kiss upon her marble 
brow ; then, turning to his sons, he said : 

** Walter, Basil, hear me ; forget my weakness ; remem- 
ber, this erring child must not, shall not, be forgiven! Yet 
treat her kindly; be not too rough with her gentle nature. 
As for me, I shall never see her more !” 

Thus saying, he turned his horse and rode swiftly away, 
in the same direction from which they came. 

The two young men, in the meanwhile, appeared totally 
unmoved by the scene they had just witnessed ; and, not- 
withstanding their father’s injunctions, were striving, by no 
very gentle means, to restore consciousness to the unfortu- 
nate girl. ‘ 

* Pest, she will never come to, as I see,” said the one 
addressed as Walter ; “one would think these drenching 
surges would bring her back.” 

“‘ Perhaps it were better she should never revive,” replied 
the other. “ Minion! but see, she opens her eyes. Come, 
madam, rouse yourself! No more swooning, if you please! 
Come, get up,” (seizing her rudely by the arm,) “ we have 
something of a journey yet to go to-night, which may not 
prove quite so pleasing to your fancy as the one you under- 
took with your Indian lover.” 
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The girl slowly arose ; her face became the hue of scar- 
let, and, turning her dark hazel eye upon the youth, she said: 

‘“ Basil, is it from you I hear those cruel words? Do you, 
too, cast me eff? Do you no longer love me?” 

*‘ Love you,” replied Basil, with a look of bitter scorn, 
“love you! No! I hale you!” 

‘Fie, Basil, for shame,” interrupted Walter ; ‘‘ you are too 
bad. Remember, our father told us to treat this wretched 
girl with kindness.” 

““Did he, did he!” cried the poor girl. 
Walter, for those words. 
sister ?” 

“No, Gaity, I do not hate you; yet still, for the disgrace 
you have brought upon us, I could plunge this dagger into 
your bosom! But come, Basil; see, the rain is already be- 
ginning to fall, and the Sound looks too rough for our 
passage.” 

“The more fitting our errand,” replied Basil. ‘ Neither 
thunder, rain, or old Ocean’s self, though she chafe the very 
skies in her fury, shall stop me, until this dainty lady is in 
security.” * 

So saying, and lifting Gaity into the saddle, he seized her 
bridle-rein, and the party once more galloped rapidly forward 
for about a quarter of a mile. Here they halted, and, dis- 
mounting, led their horses a few yards from the beach, 
wi.ere they fastened them to some rude stakes of what had 
probably once been a fisherman’s hut. They next proceed- 


“Bless you, 
You, then, do not hate your poor 


ed to unmoor a small boat, and then approached Gaity, | 
who, with pale and alarmed features, had watched their | 


movements. 

“Where will you take me?” she cried, recoiling from 
their approach. ‘QO, will you drown me! Alas, I am not 
fit to die!” 

“ Drown you,” interrupted Basil ; “no, drowning would 
be too good for you! Come, step in;” then rudely pushing 
her into the boat, where Walter was already seated, they 
put off upon the angry waters. 

The rain, which had been threatening some time, now 
poured in torrents, while the winds and waves tossed the 
frail bark like an egg-shell ; every sea, as it came rushing 
and roaring down, seemed ready to engulf them. After 
two hours of hard labour they reached the shore of Fisher’s 
Island, and after some little difficulty effected a landing. 
Securing the boat, they then each seized an arm of their 
sister, who, speechless from terrour, was passive in their 
hands ; and, turning from the shore, plunged directly into a 
narrow path which led into the interiour of the island ; now 
lifting Gaity in their arms over tangled heaps of underbrush, 
or pulling her swiftly forward over the level ground. In this 
manner they proceeded for nearly an hour; at length they 
stopped. Here, on the borders of a thick forest stood a soli- 
tary house ; it was evidently much decayed, part of the roof 
had fallen in, and most of the windows appeared to have 
been newly boarded up. On one side it leaned to a deep 
chasm, washed below by a swift-running stream, whose hol- 
low murmur struck horrour to the soul. 

Leaving Walter and Gaity, Basil now approached the 
house, and, passing his hand through one of the broken 
sashes, drew forth a rusty key, which he applied to the 
door ; it turned slowly on its hinges, and the party entered. 
Nothing could exceed the desolation within but the desola- 
tion without. The room was empty, not a vestige of furni- 
ture to be seen, while the rain beat in at the broken case- 
ment. 

On one side was a flight of rickety stairs; up these the 
young men groped their way, bearing the almost insensible 
form of Gaity in their arms, With the aid of flint, Walter 








now struck a light. It seemed, indeed, as if Misery and 
Want might here have chosen their abcde, so utterly deso- 
late, so wretched did everything appear. 

Poor Gaity, pale with alarm, overcome with fatigue, and 
her garments drenched with rain, had sunk into the only 
chair the room contained, the very image of wo; when Ba- 


|| sil approached, and, with a low bow, said, in a voice of 


biting sarcasm : 

“ Welcome, mistress, to your future home.” 

Gaity raised her drooping head, looked from one to the 
other of her cruel brothers ; no ray of pity beamed on their 
dark features, and, with a shudder which convulsed her 
whole frame, the miserable girl fell senseless to the floor. 





Before the wigwam had disappeared from the forest, or 
the bow of the savage been unstrung, a few English fami- 
lies had made their settlement near the borders of the Mys- 
tic river, Connecticut. 

On this very spot had been enacted one of the most dread. 
ful tragedies that ever occurred in that fierce struggle with 
the Indians in the earlier settlement of the country—ours 
for might, theirs for right! Here it was, in the darkness 
and silence of the night, when the Indians were all sleeping 
in fancied security, that a party of English soldiers, com- 
manded by Captain Mason, stole suddenly upon the Pequot 
fort, bringing death and destruction in their van. No warn. 
ing had the doomed savage, save the dying how] of a faith- 
ful watch-dog, while, at the same moment, a heavy fire was 
poured in upon them. Then the cry of Owanux! Owanuz! 
(Englishmen ! Englishmen !) mingled with the terrific war. 
whoop, resounded through the fort; but it was too late! 
On every side they were surrounded, escape was impossi- 
ble, and, horrible to relate, the order was at length given by 
the English to fire the fort, and hundreds of men, women 
and children perished in their wigwams ! 

‘“ And, indeed,” says the historian, “such a dreadful ter- 
rour did the Almighty let fall upon their spirits, that they 
would fly from us into the very flames.” 

But, at the period this tale commences, not a trace of this 
cruel war remained. Small villages and clustering cottages 
skirted the banks of this pretty stream, and finely-cultivated 
farms stretched far in the distance. Now and then a few 
solitary remnants of the Pequot tribe would wander through 
the soil of their fathers ; for it was then no rare thing to see 
these sons of the forest, who were generally treated with 
kindness by the whites, although that feeling of hostility 
and revenge, which had burned so furiously in the breasts 
of both, was not at that early period quite subdued, and oc- 
casional disputes, together with many petty acts of pilfering 
committed by the Indians, when under the influence of 
“ fire-water,” (for which, as is well known, their thirst was 
insatiable,) only served to keep alive the flame of discord. 

Basil Trevor was from a noble family of England, but, 
being a younger son, was consequently dependent upon the 
church, army, or navy for his support. Preferring, however, 
to seek a fortune in the new world to either, he bade fare- 
well to friends and country, and embarked for America; 
bringing with him all that pride of birth, and high and lofty 
|bearing, which marked his descent. Disappointed love 
might, perhaps, have somewhat influenced his decision, as 
it was well known his final determination to seek a foreign 
land was not made until the Lady Edith had been forced in- 
to a marriage with a wealthy baronet. 


To America, then, came Basil Trevor at the age of three- 
and-twenty. He landed at Boston, where, after tarrying @ 
few weeks in company with others who, like himself, had 
left the shores of England to find a home in America, he 
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proceeded to the fertile region of the Connecticut. Pursuing i 
his researches, he reached the neighbourhood of the Mystic, | 
and, delighted with its romantic scenery, and the promising || 
aspect of the soil, obtained a large tract of land on its bor- | 
ders. Here, shut out from the world, careless for fortune, 


Trevor resolved to seek for happiness amid the scenes of || 


nature. 

Under his persevering industry and energies, the “ wil-| 
derness soon blossomed as the rose.” Fields of corn, of 
waving wheat, rich cloyer-pastures, now flourished where |) 
once the great Sassacus stepped in his pride and might ;// 
and, in due time, a neat cottage took the place of the rude | 
log-hut, which first sheltered the young adventurer. 

As if on purpose to requite his unwearied industry, the | 
obliging baronet broke his neck at a race-course, and Edith 
became a widow! This news was transmitted by some | 
kind friend in the first ship, and, in less than a week after | 
it was receiyed, behold Rasil Trevor a passenger in a vessel | 
bound for London! He arrived safely in England, and has- | 
tened, with the speed of thought, imbodied in four post- 
horses, to the baronial castle of his dead rival—a scream of | 
delight, and Edith is fainting in his arms! The marriage | 
ceremony was performed without delay, and the lovely bride | 
accompanied her husband to his new home. 

But, alas! her tender nature was not suited to the hard- || 
ships, the privations of this new life. Reared in the abodes | 
of luxury, with every indulgence which wealth could give | 
lavished upon her, she could illy meet the trials she was | 
now called upon to sustain. Fortitude, affection, or kind- | 
ness forsook not the pure temple of her heart—but her |! 
health yielded, She pined gradually away ; her foot lost its |! 
lightness, her form became almost ethereal; and, although | 
the dark eye sparkled and the rose tinted her cheek, after a || 
few years she sank to rest with the summer flowers, leaving H 
one sweet bud to shield, in its balmy beauty, the heart of | 
the lone hushand against despair. | 

Bitter, indeed, was the grief of Trevor at this sad be- || 
reavement ; and yet, in one year after the death of Edith, |! 
he become the husband of another. Deem him not heart- || 
less, inconstant, or ungrateful ; so soon to yield another the 1 
place where once the lovely Edith rested in her gentleness || 
and beauty ! 

The rough nature of man was not suited to the nurture 
of so fragile a plant as the little Edith. The gentle hand of 
woman was required to cherish and defend the frail blossom 
from the many ills of childhood. No kind mother or sym- 
pathizing sister had the bereaved husband to take the babe 
to their bosoms, and, therefore it was, he offered his hand 
to the daughter of one who had emigrated from the mother 
country about the same time as himself. | 

A kind and gentle being was Gaity, and in her the sweet 
babe found indeed a mother; and, although as years rolled || 
on, other and closer ties were woven around the heart of 
Mrs. Trevor, she never for a moment loved the little Edith | 
less fondly, or suffered those new ties to weaken that chain || 
of sympathy which bound her to the motherless child, ! 

A blooming family grew up around Mrs. Trevor, of which || 
the little bright-eyed Gaity was the youngest and cherished || 
favourite. Her slightest wishes were to her fond parents | 
as laws, while her two brothers and Edith were never wea- || 
ried of devising amusements for this dazzling pet. Although 
as beautiful as the first blush of morn, Gaity was a wayward # 
and stubborn child, to which, undoubtedly, the extreme in- || 
dulgence of those around her was only adding new vigour. 
She was, however, kind and affectionate in her nature, to |! 
which feelings she yielded with all the impetuosity of a}, 
spoiled child ; no matter by what excited, a bird, a flower, | 


| 
| 
} 
} 


| 








' to the soil. 


| the silvery trout which frequented its waters. 


a pet lamb or kitten, all in turn called forth her devotion. 
Dearly, too, did she love her sister Edith, whose winning 
manners, and kind, persuasive words often possessed an 
influence over the wilful child, which naught else could 
effect. 

As before-mentioned, the Indians were then no strangers 
Often parties of from fifty to a hundred would 
encamp in the adjacent woods, and there tarry sometimes 
for months ; their baskets, brooms, moccasins, and other 
articles of traffic, finding a ready sale in the houses of the 
whites, 

Unlike most children of her age, Gaity fearlessly attached 
herself to these dwellers of the forest, who, in re turn, mani- 
fested, by their uncouth gestures of delight, and many little 
presents of ingenious fabric, their fondness for the little 
white maiden, or, as they nsually styled her, “the little 
Sloe-blossom.” Springing like a fawn to the arms of the 
savage, Gaity would cling fondly to them ; sometimes pass- 
ing whole days amid their wigwams, in unrestrained free- 
dom, playing with the little papoose, weaying rushes with 
her small taper fingers, or learning to adorn the smooth 
bark with the quills of the porcupine. 

This wandering tribe were generally accompanied by a 
venerable Indian, claiming to be the son of the great Sas- 
sacus himself. Whether this assertion might be considered 
as truth is uncertain ; but there was a quiet dignity in the 
manners and bearing of the old chief, which might well 
warrant the assumption. He mixed but litile with his tribe, 
his wigwam was remote from theirs, and hjs time gene- 
rally occupied in hunting the game, which, even at that 
early period, was beginning to be considered a rarity; or 
in his birch canoe, accompanied by his grandson, Onowa- 
hoo, a lad of twelve, would softly glide where the umbra- 
geous woods over-canopied the river, and there, with a 
composure which ‘f old Izaak” might haye envied, ensnare 
The results 
of these labours or pleasures often found their way to the 
table of Mr. Trevor, being usually left after nightfall upon 
the door-stone, in the most quiet manner, by Monatahqua 
himself, who took this method to manifest his gratitude for 
various kindnesses received at the hands of Mr. Trevor. 

Between Gaity and the young savage Onowahvo there 
had always existed the warmest friendship. He brought 
her the most beautiful birds’-eggs, the greenest moss, the 
clearest pebbles, to adorn her little play-house ; and would 
spend hours in weaving baskets and other ingenious arti- 
cles to give her pleasure, while, in return, Gaity shared with 
him her nicest treasures, and, with her own little hands, knit 
gay comforters and leggins, to keep him warm through the 


| cold winter. 


Twice had Qnowahoo saved the life of Gaity. 

There was within a few miles cf Poplar Grove, (the resi. 
dence of Mr. Trevor,) an extensive pond, which, at certain 
seasons of the year, resembled a floating garden, so thickly 
was it covered with that fragrant and lovely flower, the 
pond-lily, resting in snowy purity so beautifully in its light 
green shallop on the glassy surface of the pond, peeping over, 
too, half-bashfully, as if to see itself mirrored therein in 
graceful beauty. Gaity had coaxed her father, by many 
well-timed hugs and kisses, (which the little gipsy knew very 
well when to apply,) into permission that she might accom- 
Rr and Onowahoo upon an excursion to this 
bea pond. They accordingly set off through the forest, 
Gaity hand in hand with Onowahoo, laughing, chatting, and 
singing her little songs, balf-English, half-Indian. When 
the little “* Sloe-blossom” seemed weary, Monatahqua would 
bear her in his arms over the rough places; and the Indian 
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boy, running at her side, pluck the ripest berries to allay 
her thirst, and occasionally the happy party would rest to- 
gether under some shady tree. In this manner they reached 
the pond ; here they found a canoe, secured at the water’s 
edge, in which they were soon seated, gliding gently to that 
part where the lilies seemed in greatest profusion. As they 
approached it, Gaity clapped her hands in ecstasy, and 
exclaiming: 

“ Some for ma’ma—some for Edith,” reached over too} 
hastily to pluck them; she lost her balance, and sank amid || 
the lilies; which first yielding gently to their lovely burthen, 
then formed a fragrant pall above her. Another moment, || 
and she was safe in the arms of Monatahqua; the nest, a} 
shower of lilies fell around her from the hand of Onowahoo, || 








who had again plunged in to divert the terrour of the trem- I 


bling child. : | 

At another time, when Gaity had been as usual rambling || 
for hours in the forest, she became weary, and, throwing || 
herself under a tree, lay for some time tracing pictures in | 


the light fleecy clouds as they floated above, and in trying | 


Monatahqua passed his hand over the golden locks of Gaity, 
and then advancing to Mr. Trevor, he said : 

“Chief, Monatahqua goes to the spirit-land; his Great 
Father calls him. The ears of Monatahqua are open ; he 
will go, for now the war-path is hidden under the thick 
smoke of the calumet! Take, then, my son, that I may de- 
part in peace.” 

Without waiting for a reply, the old chief then turned 
and walked with dignity from the room ; leaving Onowahoo 
standing motionless as a statue, with Gaity still clinging 
around him. 

It was the last visit of Monatahqua. 
more. 


He was never scen 


TOM TUCKER—Conciuded. 
QurEtLy finishing my havana,I went aft, and found Tom 
seated in front of the captain’s office with a paper in his 


'hand, where he had a full view of the ladies’ cabin-door. 


Near this door, and directly facing him, was seated “ his 
lady,” but she was not looking at him. Beside her sat a 


to count the green leaves frolicking and dancing to the soft |! ¢4)) man, all muffled in a profusion of comfortables and ban. 
wind around her head. On a wragperer: tree a golden || dannas, which were wrapped about his face and neck, while 
oriole had ag himself, sw inging, with the most enviable | a huge travelling-cap was slouched down over his eyes, so 
security, upon the very extremity of a large bough, pouring || that we could not see a particle of his countenance, though, 


forth his rich notes in one delicious gush of melody ; these, || 


| 


gentle measure, and the song of the oriole grew ever fainter | 


too, did the little maiden try to imitate; but at length the 
clouds floated dreamily away, the leaves moved to a more 


and fainter. The child slept. 4 o 
It being near noon, Mr. Trevor himself went in search of 


from his position, he was evidently regarding Tom intently. 
‘“‘ This must be her protector,” I whispered to Tom. 
“Yes,” said he; “hang him, he is going to be in the 
| way.” 


| Tom leaned back in his chair, apparently intent on read. 
; . || ing the paper, but I could see the line of vision passed di- 
his truant child. He soon discovered her, and advanced || 


rectly above it, and lighted full upon the lady. She sat with 


gently = awaken her ; but, conceive his horrour, on ap- || one foot on the lower bar of the chair before her, just lifting 
proaching nearer, to discover a large rattlesnake coiled || per dress enough to show the other cased in a neat black 
within a few feet of the sleeping innocent! He dares not | slipper, a-la- Wadman, with the well-rounded top of a most 


advance—he fears to nove, lest he may arouse the reptil 


approach. The boy drops noisclessly amid the deep grass, 
and glides to the spot where poor Gaity, 


eyes glittering in Iris hues of beauty, 


his victim ever tighter and tighter until death ensues! 
It is not strange, then, that Mr. and Mrs. Trevor were 


much attached to the preserver of their darling child. Ear- | 
nestly did they entreat Monatahqua to leave Onowahoo with || seems delighted to be near her, 
them; promising that he should be treated as a child, and | 


receive the same education as their sons. But Monatahqua 
pointed to the woods : 

“There is room for the red man there,” he said; ‘ the 
cabin of the pale face would fetter the limbs of the In- 
dian. The foot of Onowahoo must be fleet as the deer of 


the forest.” 


A period of six or 2ight months had elapsed since the last || 


visit of the old chief, when, one morning, he suddenly en- 
tered the sitting-room of Mr. Trevor, leading Onowahoo by 
the hand. He was attired in much splendour; a bright 
scarlet blanket, adorned with wampum, was thrown over 


his shoulders ; his leggins were of many-coloured ‘> and 
fancifully embroidered ; and his brows were decorated with 


a variety of variegated feathers. 

With a cry of delight, Gaity sprang to his side, and then, 
flinging her arms around the neck of Onowahoo, pressed his 
dark cheek with her rosy lips. With a low, guttural laugh, 





| 





: : ‘ €—|' symmetrical ancle swelling upward in a spotless white 
his very senses scem to be forsaking him, from terrour at || 


the danger of his child ; when, suddenly, he sees ee 


stocking, rising from its dainty pedestal in perfect symmetry, 


| and giving positive assurance of the sculptured beauty of the 
| form which the multitude of cloaks and shawls hid from 


e : unconscious of dan- || our view. ‘Tom’s eyes were rivetted on the beauty of that 
ger, is so calmly sleeping. Already, with head erect, and | 


unsurpassed foot and ancle, though a careless observer would 


the snake seems about | haye thought he was intent upon his paper. 
to dart upon its victim, when at that instant, with a rapid | 

bound, Onowahoo seizes the venomous reptile by the neck ; || 7, 
it coils its length in slimy folds around the naked arin of the || pe knew it; for he would occasionally speak to his com- 
brave boy, who, nothing daunted, compresses the throat of| : 


It was a long time before the muffled friend left her side. 


| For nearly an hour he kept Tom in suspense, and evidently 


| panion, and then turn his hidden frontispiece towards Tom. 
| Now, I would give something to see that fellow’s face,” 
| said Tom. ‘ What is he—father, brother, husband, friend, 
|or what? I cannot make him out from bis manner, but he 
confound him! If I could 
| get one glimpse at his mug, I should know my cue.” 

The muffled gentleman got up at last, and went into the 
ladies’ cabin. ‘Tom dropped his paper, went to the guard of 
the boat for a moment, looking over the side indifferently, 
and working his way gradually round, was soon near the 
absent gentleman’s chair. I saw him speak to the lady; she 
| replied with a smile ; and without more ceremony he seat- 
ed himself at once by her side, and was soon in animated 
conversation. The lady chatted as freely with him as if 
he had been the acquaintance of a lifetime. I had taken 
Tom’s rejected paper and pretended to read, though I imi- 
tated his example in looking over the top of it, and watched 
;them earnestly. How animated he looked ; and, I must 
| confess it, how handsome. My own unattractive exteriour 
| came forcibly before me in contrast, as I thought of the pro- 
|gress Tom had made in his acquaintance—a progress I 
|showid have failed in attaining in a fortnight’s journeying on 
| board an outward-bound packet. Presently, Tom telegraph- 
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ed me to come over and be introduced. I pretended not to 
understand it. He repeated it several times, but, in good 
truth, I was afraid the muffled gentleman would re-appear, 
and make a scene which I had not the effrontery to encoun- 
ter. Tom, seeing my unwillingness, bent over and whisper- 
ed to the lady. She turned her lustrous eyes upon me for a 
moment and replied smilingly, and he started directly for 
my seat. The impudent rascal! He had asked permission 
to introduce me, and had obtained it. There was now no 
alternative—go I must. I went up, frightened out of my 
propriety by my own daring, and stammered through an 
introduction to Miss Morrell. Tom was all ease, so was the 
lady ; but so was not I, for I felt as nervous as a whipped 
dog. But he rattled on with his conversation, and I never 
knew him more brilliant or more animated. He had found 
out where she was from, and talked intimately, to all ap- 
pearance, of the whole town. I was almost inclined to 
think she was an old acquaintance. But there was some- 
thing in her manner impossible to describe, which convinc- 
ed me of the truth of what Tom had told me. He never|! 
had seen her before, but any one not knowing the fact 
would have thought they were brought up at one apron- 
string. He chatted and laughed with her incomparably ; | 
she was evidently delighted with her new acquaintance ; and | 
they kept up an animated and interesting conversation, 
while I played the part of a good listener, until the boat} 
touched the dock at Perth Amboy. 

Here we were to change from the boat to the cars. Tom | 
proposed to find the lady a seat away from the “sparks” of 
the locomotive, wisely refraining from giving utterance to 
any of the stereotyped jokes upon the word so common to 
the occasion. She consented at once, and took T’om’s arm, 
to my unspeakable horror. An apparition of a very much 
muffled up and very justly enraged gentleman crossed my 
mental vision, but I saw him not, though I looked for him | 
in every direction. Once I thought I caught a view of half | 
his muffled countenance at the half-open door of the cabin, 
but I must have been mistaken, as I saw it only for an in- 
stant, and he did not appear. I followed them in stupid 
wonder ; but as Tom handed her into one of the little crim- 
son cars containing only seats for six, I pulled him by the 
sleeve. 

“Tom! Tom!” said I, “‘ where is her friend ?” 

“T don’t know—overboard, I hope,” said he, and sprang | 
into the car. I followed mechanically. A gentleman and 
lady were already in, one on the front, the other on the 
back seat. Miss Morrell seated herself beside the lady, and 
Tom took the seat opposite to her, while I sat down by his 
side. There was, then, but one vacant seat in the car, the 
one next to Tom’s lady, and I was nervously impatient to 
have it filled, before any acquaintance of the lady should 
appear. I could have been well content to have the veriest 





| | 








wrinkled hag in the universe for a seat-mate, so I could have || 


been sure it was not a friend of the lady’s, to make a scene 
and place us in a mortifying dilemma. We had been seat- 
ed, however, but a moment, when I caught a glimpse of the 
muffled gentleman making lusty strides for our end of the 
train. Jogging Tom with my elbow, I called his attention 
to the unwelcome sight. Quick as thought he drew up the 
window, and asked the ladies if they would not be better 
accommodated if they should sit farther apart, and occupy 
the whole seat. 

No, they were very well as they were ! 

Just at this moment the door of the car opened, the muf- 
fled head was poked in, and seeing the vacant seat, its 
owner deliberately followed and seated himself by the side 
of the lady. Tom winced, but ceased not his attentions to 








Miss Morrell. Our uninvited friend said not a word, but sat 
bolt upright in his corner. The lady was slightly embar- 
rassed for a moment, but only a moment; and quickly re- 
covering herself, she introduced Mr. Tucker and his friend 
to her—husband ! A badly smothered exclamation escaped 
from Tom, while the husband bowed gruffly. I crowded 
myself into the smallest possible space in the corner, and 
felt like paying a large premium for the temporary lease of 
a knot-hole. 

Presently the husband began to disencumber himself of 
his wrappers, taking off one after another of the comfortables 
about his neck and face. Tom watched the operation with 
the sharp glance of an eagle. As the gentleman lifted his 
slouching cap, the eyes, I thought, looked familiar ; but when 
he took off the last handkerchief, the well-known face of 
our mutual friend Jenkins was before us, bursting with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

I am sorry to “say that Tom broke the third command- 
ment on that occasion, and uttered something very like an 
oath. 

“Why, Jenkins,” said I, spreading myself out of the 
| corner, wonderfully relieved, “I was not aware you was 
| married ?” 

“T was not a week ago,” said he, as he looked at the 
| blushing face of his wife, now as red as it had been pale. 

| But why did you not make yourself known on board 
| the boat?” said Tom, gaspingly. 

| * Because,” said Jenkins, laughing, “ I saw you on board 
| before you saw me, and I knew your old tricks ; so I made 


|| up my mind, if you spoke to my wife, as I was almost cer- 


| tain your rascally impudence would lead you to, to keep 
| unknown and have a laugh upon you. An extra handker- 
chief or two about my face, and a burying of my forehead 
| in the old cap, and the thing was done.” 

‘“‘ But where were you at breakfast?” 

“T kept away purposely, first telling Mary Ann who and 
what you was, and giving her the cue.” 

The strangers in the car readily understanding the matter, 
| joined in the general laugh, while Tom bit his lips in silence. 
| . But one thing I want to ask you,” said Jenkins; “ how 
| did you learn my wife’s maiden name, for I am certain you 
/ never kuew her?” 
| Tom said not a word, but looked daggers at us all. 
| Yes,” said Mrs. Jenkins, “I am puzzled at that, as I 


| never saw him in my life before to my knowledge. Will 


| Mr. Tucker oblige me by solving the mystery ?” 

Tom’s gallantry was touched. He cast one reproachful 
| glance at her speaking face, which seemed to calm his ruf- 
fled temper, and leaning over, carefully pulled out an ele- 
gantly-worked handkerchief from her muff, spread one cor- 
| ner of it out, and pointed to the name of Mary Ann Morrell, 
| daintily worked in its margin. 

* There, madam; that corner of your handkerchief was 
| exposed from the muff as you sat in the cabin, and I half 
| broke my neck in trying to read it, upside down,” said 
Tom. 

This explanation turned the current of our laughing a little 
in Tom’s favour, broke up the awkwardness, conversation 
was resumed, and we had a delightful and sociable ride to 
the city of squares, though it was far too natural and legiti- 
mate for Tom’s taste. 

The remainder of the ride passed off without incident, 
the other lady in the car being not sufficiently attractive for 
Tom to waste ammunition upon, so she escaped his annoy- 
ing gallantry ; and by three o’clock we reached the “ city of 
brotherly love,” renowned for its riots, murders, and other 
“ brotherly” attributes. 
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The afternoon was well used up in attending to the busi- 
ness which called me from my warm nest in the moming, 
and I did not see Tom again until evening, when we met, | 
by appointment, at the Chestnut-street theatre. | 

Tom never chose a scat at a public place hastily, or with- | 
out due consideration of the advantages and disadvantages | 
of his position. After much investigation of the faces in the | 
different boxes of the theatre; he selected a seat in No. 7, 
immediately behind three fashionably-attired ladies, who | 
had two savage-looking men in their company ; and while | 
the ladies were all decidedly attractive, the men were as) 
decidedly repulsive. At Jeast they appeared so to me.) 
The small hindrance of forbidding-visaged men rarely in- || 
fluenced Tom, and in this instance did not in the least in- 
terfere with his arrangements: In peering about the thea- | 
tre, preparatory to a seat selection, his eyes had casually | 
encountered those of one of these ladies, which were spark. | 
ling from under her expansive brow, singularly wild and || 
brilliant, and of that rare and beautiful blue which finds its ! 
only prototype in the deep richness of an autumn sky. She | 
sat the farthest removed from the two gentlemen, but they | 
were evidently more than usually regardful of her looks | 
and actions, either from excess of affection, of known || 
truancy of disposition on the lady’s part. The latter was) 
the more pleasing interpretation to Tot of theit watchful- | 
ness ; and as he had noticed, that while her eyes had been || 
wandering over the boxes, as if in search of some loved | 
object, or else filled with wonder at the dazzling splendour | 
of the dress circle, she had, unconsciously probably, let 
them remain for an instant on his handsome face, (Tom’s 
complexion was bewildering by gas-light !) he had of course | 
construed it into an invitation of gallantry, and set about |! 
his arrangements accordingly. | 

It was a fashionable house, being the first appearance, for || 
a long period, of Forrest, in his favourite character of || 
** Spartacus,” and the theatre was nearly full. By dint of i 
crowding and squeezing, Tom got a seat immediately be- | 
hind the blue-eyed unknown, while the utmostof my modest | 
efforts only placed me on the seat next behind him. Just 
as the bell rang, and the curtain began to roll up, Tom 4@c- || 
cidentally hit his hand rather rudely against the shoulder of 
the lady, who turned suddenly round, as she felt the shock, 
and fastened thore haughty but unspeakably wild and beau- | 
tiful eyes upon Tom’s face. 
when she turned, but the moment they rested upon Tom’s 
their expression changed, and she regarded him intently, but 
without anger. He apologized in his most bland and cour- | 
teous manner ; she smiled, bowed forgivingly, and then rc= 
sumed her position. But she had been turned long enough i 
to give Tom a chance to see not only her attractive eyes | 
and face sparkling with beauty, but the sculptured contour || 
of her form, perfectly millinerized, and rounded voluptuous- || 
ly. 
lady’s eye for a moment under his fascinuting glance—had | 
spoken to her—she had smiled—and he leaned back in his | 
seat, perfectly content, the coxcomb! while self-satisfaction | 
lighted up his animated countenance. 

Apparently, Tom paid strict attention to the play, but in 
reality he kept all his attention and half his looks to the 
lady before him, watching, with a satisfied smile, the fault. 
less swell of her shoulders as they heaved with her hurried 
respiration during the performance of the tragedy. Present- 
ly, in her eagernees to look at the stage, she leaned a little 
forward in the seat, and Tom carelessly dropped his right 
hand over the bar upon which she had been leaning, while 
'*> face all at once became rivetted to the stage. The ex- 
, aoment in the play passing over, she leaned back | 


| 











| 


| 





|| we came out. 
|impassable for thinly-shod pedestrians, and the crowd of 


They were full of indignation | 


He had succeeded admirably—had managed to get the 1 


again, and Tom’s s hand dieappeared in the ‘folds of a “Hight 


|| silk shawl, which was negligently hanging from her shoulder 


to her waist. I saw no more of Tom’s hand until the play 
was over. It was probably quite satisfied with its silk rest. 
ing-place, and the genial warmth of its position was not to be 
lightly given up. After the curtain dropped the whole party 
rose to go, without waiting for the afterpiece. Tom started 


|at the same moment, and officiously offered to shawl the 


lady. With a frown she declined his proffered courtesy, 
and turned her back to the nearest lady, who raised her 
shawl, thus bringing her face full before Tom’s, and within 
a few feet of it. This position was not occupied but an in. 
stant, but it was sufficient for those four eyes to say a great 


|| deal, and the electric glances he had no doubt were read 


and understood; without need of speech or interpreter. Love 
is blind, they say ; but, without eyes; love would be a dolt, 

Tom followed the party out, his lady leaning heavily on 
the arm of the most forbidding looking of the two gentle. 
men, who guarded her with the utmost anxiety and atten- 
tion. I kept close to them, feeling nearly certain Tom 
would either find a bowie-knife sliding through his jacket, 
or else get a less dangerous rap from the fist of some out: 
| Taged gentleman for his officicus gallantry. But no! the 
| party all went quietly out, and, immediately in front of the 
steps, got into a carriage, whose driver was evidently expect- 
ing them. 

It had stormed during the evening, and the cold and 
'sleety rain was still driving violently before the wind when 
The streets had become muddy, and almost 


| waiting vehicles endorsed the necessity of a ride. 


Making a dive for the nearest cab, Tom whispered to the 


|! driver— Follow that yellow-bodied carriage !” 


The driver thrust his arm before the half-opened door, 
as Tom placed his foot upon the step, and ejaculated— 
“ engaged ?” 

“No matter,” urged Tom’ “go ahead, I will pay all 
damages !” 

“ Can’t, sir,—engaged—positively !” 

“Curse your stupidity,” muttered Tom, and ran for an. 
other, but with no better success; “ engaged,”—“ engag- 
ed !” all were “ engaged” to whom he happened to apply. 

Meanwhile the door of the yellowsbodied carriage had 
been closed upon its freight; the driver remounted, and it 
| was moving ponderously, but quickly, off through the mud. 
| As Tom made his last unsuccessful application for a cab, 
the yellow-bodied carriage turned the corner of Fourth.street, 
| and was out of sight 

Wrapping his cloak about him, and jamming his cap 
over his face, he started on a run after it. It was going at 
| a quickened pace when it turned, and the last I saw of Tom 
| he was flying round the corner where it disappeared at full 
speed, his cloak fluttering in the wind, and, having escaped 
his grasp, streaming out like a banner behind him, hanging 
only to his neck by the clasp; while his body was bent to 
a right angle, as he leaned forward to his work, 

Up to this time, I speak of the adventure from personal 
observation ; but the rest is abridged from Tom’s own ac- 
count of the matter. 

As he turned the corner, he caught a glimpse of the yel- 
low-body, just visible in the distance, now going at a furious 
pace down Fourth-street, and he dashed on heedless of mud 
and rain. Fast went the carriage, but faster went Tom. 
Every block he gained upon it. But a stern-chase is pro- 
| verbially a long one. Street after street was traversed, and 
| still the carriage kept provokingly before him, although he 
| was within a few rods of it. Profiting by a little rising 
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ground, which slackened the speed of the horses, Tom 
redoubled his exertions, and ere they reached the top of 
the slight eminence, he grasped the back spring, and with 
a bound threw himself on the trunk-board. Once more the 
horses were whipped up, but Tom was safely in his seat. 
He heeded not the pelting of the rain, or the spattering of 


| “Nor anything about him ?” 
“ No.” 

“* Well, I must say you are a very communicative watch- 
;man. If you don’t know him, or his family, or anything 
about him, possibly you may be able to tell me where I can 

get information of bim, or where I shall learn at what hour 











the mud from the carriage-wheels. “He was in for it,” | I can be likely to see him at home to-morrow?” 
and it was no part of his character to abandon an adventure * No.” 
once undertaken. What he was to do he knew not. He | “* Do you know where his office is?” 
had no plan—had made no calculation, but his vanity whis- || ‘ No,” and he began to grip his club more tightly, and 
pered he had made an impression ; on whom, he knew not, | eyed Tom askance, as if he smelt a burglary. 
but he was at least resolved to find out where his blue-eyed || Seeing there was nothing to be gained from the watch. 
beauty lived, and trust the rest to circumstance. If he | man, and uttering an anathema upon his taciturn disposition, 
could accomplish no more, by finding where she lived he | Tom took the direction and plodded his way to Ann-street 
would have a basis for future operations, after he should || Being lucky enough to find a cab, he was soon in our com- 
have had time to think coolly over it, and form a project for || fortable quarters at the Washington House, and about mid- 
making the lady’s acquaintance. For a long, long time the || night presented himself before me, a spectacle of mud. 
carriage kept on its way through the muddy streets, occa- Slipping himself out of his ruined apparel, he communicated 
sionally turning a corner, until Tom’s limited knowledge of || the particulars of his adventure, and was soon lost in dreams 
the high-ways and by-ways of the city had long been ex- of his blue-eyed beauty. 
hausted, and he was going—he knew not whither ; after—he || The next afternoon Tom spent an extra hour in arrang- 
knew not who; wet to the skin, and spattered with mud from || ing his faultless toilette. Getting himself well adjusted in 
head to heel. || his most becoming adornment, he took a carriage, directing 
At last, to his great relief, it stopped in a wide street, in | the driver to go to No. —, Lombard-street. 
a quarter of the city perfectly new to him, before a hand-|| The narrative of his success I am compelled to curtail 
some three-story house with white marble steps, from whose | from his own eloquent account, which I wormed out ef him 
windows a brilliant light was streaming on the wet and glis- the succeeding day. 
tening pavement. || On arriving at No. — he left his carriage, and walked 
Two of the party left the carriage, and entered the door | boldly up the steps, and, with the most confident air in the 
of the mansion. To Tom’s inexpressible delight, one of |) world, pulled the bell as promptly as if he was an expected 
them was the heroine of his night’s adventure, while the | and much-desired visiter. Upon the servant’s appearance, 
other, to his great chagrin, was the more forbidding looking he asked for Miss , (using the doctor’s name) purposely 
of the two gentlemen. As the carriage started on its way } slurring over the Miss, that it might be taken either for Miss 
again with the rest of the party, Tom jumped from his perch, }| oF Mrs. 
and hugging his wet and flabbing cloak about him, seated|; ‘ There is no Miss here, sir,” said the servant. 
himself thoughtfully on the door stone. A strange figure he ||“ Mrs. , I said,” replied Tom, feigning anger. 
must have cut, seated in such a spot, at such a time, with | “ There is no Mrs. here, sir.” 
the faultless adornment of his outer man wet and muddied | Tom was staggered for the instant, but, just at that criti- 
in the chase after an unknown lady in a strange city ! While || cal moment, the lady he was in search of leaned half-way 
ruminating what step next to take, a city watchman, muffled || out of the parlour door in the hall, but a few feet from the 
like a mummy, with his glazed cap glistening in the rain, '| servant and full in sight of Tom, but unseen by the servant, 
passed slowly by, as he guardedly went the rounds of his || whose back was towards her. She looked superbly beauti- 
beat. Tom instantly ran up the steps, noted the name and || ful, and her position displayed the faultless symmetry of her 
number—Dr. , No. —, and then followed the watch- || half-clad shoulders to Tom’s admiring gaze. Placing her 
man, resolved to pump the rest of the necessary information || taper finger on a pair of the ripest lips that ever closed on 
out of him. || a man’s destiny, with a rapid motion she beckoned him in, 
* Moist evening, Charley !” and disappeared in the parlour. 
“ Wet !” responded the sententious official. | ‘Thrusting the staring servant aside, Tom entered, and 
“ What street is this ?” I depositing his hat and cloak on the table in the hall, walked 




















|| at once, all unannounced, boldly and carelessly through the 
door where the object of his adoration had just retreated, 

and, with the most perfect self-possession, entered as unre- 
| servedly into the room as if he had been the acknowledged 
| master of the house. 


9 } 


“ Lombard.street. 
“ What part of the city is it ?” 

‘ Southwest.” 

“ How far are we from the Chestnut-street theatre ?” 
“ Two miles.” 


“ Two miles!” echoed Tom, horror-struck. Tom’s lucky star was in the ascendant. There was but 
“ Yes.” | one person in the room other than his adorable, and that 
“Ts there a cab-stand about here ?” | was a staid looking, matronly lady, who eyed him wondering- 
“no | ly through her spectacles. ‘ This, of course, is the mother,” 


“‘ How near is there one ?” thought Tom, and he bowed gracefully to her stare of won- 
“ There’s a stable in Ann-street, near by.” | der. The younger lady started immediately to her feet, and 
“ Ah! By-the-way, Charley, who livesin that large brick || bounding eagerly forward, grasped his hand with the affec- 


house with the marble steps, just back here ?” || tion of a sister. 
* Don’t know.” || Oh, I am so glad to see you!” saidshe; “ why did you 
“Do you know Dr. ——?” | not come before? I have been expecting you all the morning. 
“ No.” |Oh, Iam so happy now—I shall have nothing to fear, for 


“ Do you know any of his family ?” | you are by me, and you always will be,—wont you, dear ?” 
“No.” Tom was all amazement; but his extraordinary self-pos- 
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session did not permit his astonishment to become apparent, 
and he returned her grasp most heartily as he said : 

“¢ Certainly—always—always, my dear; I shall never go 
away again!” And he seated himself by her side as if he 
had been an acquaintance of years instead of minutes. 

At this juncture the old lady rose and left the room. 

‘Tom was in an ecstacy, and summoning his best powers 
to his aid, he began a voluminous and brilliant commentary 
on the performances of the evening previous, mingling his 
critique of Forrest with a profusion of his most choice com- 
pliments to the extraordinary beauty of his companion, which 
had distracted his attention from the play. The lady gazed 
wildly but fondly in his face as he talked, and listened with 
the most eager delight to every word that dropped from his 
lips, keeping his hand affectionately clasped in hers while 
he was speaking. 

Tom’s nerves began to yield under the close contact of 
s0 much loveliness, and his blood was bounding like a race- 
horse under its influence. Half intoxicated with delight, he 
grew rapidly more and more ardent in his speech, and in 
the midst of one of his highest flights of gallantry, the door 
of the room again opened, and the old lady reappeared, ac- 
companied by the gentleman of the forbidding aspect, whose 
face Tom but too well remembered as the companion of the 
Jady on the preceding evening. 'Tom’s blood almost stopped, 
and his veins, which a moment before seemed filled with 
lightning, now chilled his heart as if filled with ice, as he 
met the cold and stony gaze of the gentleman. The young 
lady nestled up to his side like a bird, as she murmured: 

* Oh do not let him take you away, he is terrible! Oh, 
terrible! terrible !” 

Tom rose in his chair, but his companion rose also, and 
flinging her arms wildly about his neck, seemed determined 
to cling to him in all emergencies. 

This was embarrassing. 

An awkward silence of a moment ensued, as Tom bowed 
stiffly, which the new comer was the first to break. 

* Do you know this lady, sir?” 

“Certainly,” replied Tom; “I have known her from 
childhood.” 

“Sir!” said the gentleman, sternly, “I am under the 
painful necessity of doubting your word. I supposed I knew 
all that lady’s acquaintances, but to me you are an utter 
stranger. If you know her, sir, you know why she is here ?” 

“ Certainly—certainly,” stammered Tom, while the young 
lady, bursting into tears, leaned her head on his bosom, sob- 
bing violently, and clinging tightly to his neck. 

Tom’s blood began to boil again. He saw there was a 
mystery of some kind—what, he could not penetrate ; but 
his gallantry was aroused by the nearness of suffering beau- 
ty, and he resolved, at all hazards, to stand by the lady, 
come weal, come wo! It was but man to man. 

“Once more, sir, I say,” continued the gentleman, “I 
doubt your word. If you know her, you will at once see 
the necessity of calming her agitation, and releasing her to 
my care.” 

Tom’s eyes flashed defiance, and his hand clasped more 
tightly the slender waist which he had mechanically circled 
with his arm as she leaned upon his breast. 

The gentleman touched the bell-pull, and, almostinstantly, 
two stout-handed servants entered the room. Directing 
them with a gesture towards Tom, they both seized him at 
once, and after a brief but violent struggle released the lady 
from his grasp. She uttered one piercing shriek, and the 
old lady, taking her tenderly by the arm, forced her gently 
from the room, while Tom remained in the servants’ custody. 
As soon as she was gone, the mystery was explained. 








The house which he had so unceremoniously entered was 
a private mad-house under the supervision of Dr.——. A 
party of sympathizing friends had, the evening previous, per. 
suaded the doctor, against his better judgment to take the lady, 
then partially restored, to the theatre for relaxation and 
amusement, and they had all been pleased and cheered by 
her quiet attention to the play. Tom’s obtrusive vanity had 
interfered, and the visit to the theatre seemed likely to be 
productive of more evil than good to the now excited and 
nervous patient. We learned subsequently, however, that 
the ill-effects were but temporary, and her mind was ulti. 
mately completely restored. 

As for the rest of Tom’s personal interest in the matter, 
I never could get the sequel of his scene in the parlour out 
of him by any ingenuity ; but it has always been my private 
opinion that he was kicked out of doors, as he deserved. 

All true stories have their moral. Here is mine, and it 
is all the better for being a stolen one : 

Men must not meddle with married maidens or maniac 
maidens. 

The alliteration is worthy of the sentiment. 0. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 
AUTHORESS OF THE “‘ UNDYING ONE.” 
From the poem of the “ Lady Jane.”’ 


She had a low, sweet brow, with fringed lakes 

Of an unfathom’d darkness couch’d below ; 
And parted on that brow in jetty flakes 

The raven hair swept back with wavy flow, 
Rounding a head of such a shape as makes 

The old Greek marble with the goddess glow. 
Her nostril’s breaching arch might threaten storm— 
But love lay in her lips, all hush’d and warm. 


And small teeth, glittering white, and cheek whose red 
Seem’d Passion, there asleep, in rosy nest : 

And neck seton as if to bear a head— 
May be a lily, may be Juno’s crest,— 

So lightly sprang it from its snow-white bed ! 
So proudly rode above the swelling breast ! 

And motion, effortless as stars awaking 

And melting out, at eve, and morning's breaking ; 


And voice delicious quite, and smile that came 
Slow to the lips, as ’twere the heart smiled through ;-— 
These charms I’ve been particular to name, 
For they are, like an inventory, true, 
And of themselves were stuff enough for fame ; 
But she, so wondrous fair, has genius too, 
And brilliantly her thread of life is spun— 
In verse and beauty both, the “ Undying One !” 


And song—for in those kindling lips there lay 

Music to wing all utterance outward breaking, 
As if upon the ivory teeth did play 

Angels, who caught the words at their awaking, 
And sped them with sweet melodies away— 

‘The hearts of those who listen’d with hem taking. 
Of proof to this last fact there’s little lack ; 
And Jules, poor lad! ne’er got his truant back ! 


OUR NEIGHBOURS OVER THE WAY. 
“We must keep up appearances, and, by a bold effort, 
force ourselves into society, or where is the use of living in 
Waverley-Place. The neighbours know that we rent the 
house ready-furnished; and it is only by giving a large 
party now and then that we can hope to retrieve our former 
position.” 

J tell you, my dear, I cannot afford it. There is a great 
difference between the financiers of nations and a second- 
rate Wall-street broker. My position now is scarcely tena- 
ble ; a single false step would ruin me entirely.” 





‘** Others have been in as precarious a state as ourselves, 
and still attained a good rank in society by assuming the ap- 
pearance of that wealth which, in reality, they did not pos- 
sess. Boldness on your part will create confidence in the 
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minds of others ; at all events, I am weary of seclusion, 
and, by giving a general party early in the season, we en- 
sure to ourselves invitations through the whole winter.” 

« Eve gave me the apple and I did eat.” 

“ Neighbour, where is thy boasted firmness, thy integrity, 
thy manly endurance of present privation, because thou 
canst not honestly partake of luxuries and festivities? Where 
thy practical appreciation of the duties between man and 
man ” 

No parade of preparation is visible in our neighbour’s 
domicil; rather an unusual influx of boxes and baskets in- 
duce us to suspect some change in the internal arrange- 
ments. It would not be polite to lift the covers of said 
boxes and baskets, else would a glittering display of crystal, 
plate, china, etc., dazzle our vision. Our neighbour is par- 
tially wise in holding as his own, for the time being only, 
these costly articles of display. We opine the twenty yards 
of Wilton carpet, spread from the illuminated hall to the 
curb-stone, could hardly be obtained otherwise than by an 
actual payment of one hundred and ten dollars. Most 
tradesmen hold in especial abomination notes of hand for 
mere luxuries; and a Wilton carpet, spread out for the use 
of the canaille, as well as the dainty foot of fashion, cannot 
possibly be construed into a necessity. 

“ These rooms look very well to-night, do they not? Cost- 
ly furniture, rich draperies, fragrant flowers, mirrored walls, 
the brilliancy of countless lights, lead the mind from sombre 
care to elysium.” 

Care! who thinks of aught but enjoyment in a scene like 
this! Wiser than the Egyptians, we shroud this skeleton of 
pleasure in our hearts; the veil is only lifted on pay-day, 
and then the hideous monster stands confessed, the imbodi- 
ment of creditors; one bony hand thrust forth, presenting 
notes of hand due this day of our Lord, and not an asset 
forthcoming. The other, shaking before the eyes of memory 
bonds long since due, and the unauthorized pledge of state 
and country for their redemption. 

Neighbour, while playing the host to this galaxy of fashion 
and beauty, while partaking with them of the choicest deli- 
cacies that nature and art can furnish, hast thou no com- 
punctious visitings of conscience, when memory again 
brings before thy gaze the widow rendered penniless, the 
orphan destitute, the confiding bondholder bankrupt and dis- 
graced by thy machinations? A time of reckoning will 
come, and thy dainties shall be as gall and wormwood ; thy 
pyramids of ice, burning coals; thy refulgence of light, the 
very darkness of despair; and the bouquets of rare flowers 
spread beneath the feet of thankless and mocking guests, 
thorns and briars of vexation. 

Neighbour, be advised and let “ well enough” alone ; it 
is better to plod on slowly and surely than to dazzle until 
the eleventh hour, and then make thy escape, clothed in the 
ashes of repentance, and leaving but a brittle name behind. 


~~ EE 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY 

During a visit to Dublin about the time of the Queen’s marriage. 

Tue usual directions for costume, in the corner of the 
court card of invitation, included, on the occasion of the 
queen’s marriage, a wedding favour, to be worn by ladies 
on the shoulder and by gentlemen on the left breast. This 
trifling addition to the dress of the individual was a matter 
of considerable importance to the milliners, hatters, etc., who, 
in a sale of ten or twelve hundred white cockades, (price from 
two dollars to five) made a very pretty profit. The power 
of giving a large ball to the more expensive classes, and or- 
dering a particular addition to the costame—in other words, 
of laying a tax on the rich for the benefit of the poor, is ex- 





ercised more frequently in Ireland than in other countries, 
and serves the double purpose of popularity to the lord 
lieutenant, and benefit to any particular branch of industry 
that may be suffering from the decline of a fashion. 

The large quadrangular court-yard of the castle rattled 
with the tramp of horses’ feet and the clatter of sabres and 
spurs, and in the uncertain glare of torches and lamps, the 
gay colours and glittering arms of the mounted guard of 
Lancers had a most warlike appearance. The procession 
which the guard was stationed to regulate and protect, 
rather detracted from the romantic effect—the greater pro- 
portion of equipages being the covered hack cars of the city 
—vehicles of the most unmitigated and ludicrous vulgarity. 
A coffin for two, set on its end, with the driver riding on 
the turned-down lid, would be a very near resemblance ; 
and the rags of the driver, and the translucent leanness of his 
beast, make it altogether the most deplorable of conveyan- 
ces. Here and there a carriage with liveries, and here and 
there a sedan.chair with four stout Milesian calves in blue 
stockings trotting under the poles, rather served as a foil than 
a mitigation of the effect, and the hour we passed in the line, 
edging slowly toward the castle, was far from unfruitful in 
amusement. I learned afterwards that even those who have 
equipages in Dublin go to court in hack cars as a matter of 
economy—one of the many indications of that feeling of 
lost pride which has existed in Ireland since the removal of 
the parliament. 

A hall and staircase lined with files of soldiers is not quite 
as festive an entrance to a ball as the more common one of 
alleys of flowering shrubs; but with a waltz by a military 
band resounding from the lofty ceiling, I am not sure that 
it does not temper the blood as aptly for the spirit of the 
|hour. It was a rainy night, and the streets were dark, and 
| the effect upon myself of coming suddenly intoso enchanted 
| a scene—arms glittering on either side, and a procession of 
uniforms and plumed dames winding up the spacious stairs, 
—was thrilling, even with the chivalric scenes of Eglinton 





|| fresh in my remembrance. 


At the head of the ascent we entered a long hall, lined 
with the private servants of Lord Ebrington, and the cere- 
mony of presentation having been achieved the week before, 
we left the throne-room on the right, and passed directly to 
St. Patrick’s Hall, the grand scene of the evening’s festivities. 
This, I have said before, is the finest ball-room I remember 
in Europe. Twelve hundred people, seated, dancing, or 
| promenading, were within its lofty walls on the night whose 
| festivities I am describing ; and at either end a gallery, sup. 
| ported by columns of marble, contained a band of music, 
‘relieving each other with alternate waltzes and quadrilles. 
| On the long sides of the hall were raised tiers of divans, fill- 

ed with chaperons, veteran officers, and other lookers-on, 
‘and at the upper end was raised a platform with a throne in 
|the centre, and seats on either side for the family of the 
lord lieutenant and the more distinguished persons of the 
nobility. Lord Ebrington was rather in his character of a 
noble host than that of viceroy, and I did not observe him 
once seated under his canopy of state ; but with his aides 
and some one of the noble ladies of his family on his arm, 
he promenaded the hall conversing with his acquaintances, 
and seemingly enjoying in a high degree the brilliant gaiety 
of the scene. His dress, by the way, was the simple diplo- 
matic dress of most continental courts, a blue uniform em- 
broidered with gold, the various orders on his breast forming 
its principal distinction. I seldom have seen a man of a 
more calm and noble dignity of presence than the lord 
lieutenant, and never a face that expressed more strongly 











the benevolence and high purity of character for which he is 
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distinguished. In person, except that he is taller, he bears a 
remarkably close resemblance to the Duke of Wellington. 
We can scarcely conceive, in this country of black coats, 
the brilliant effect of a large assembly in which there is no 
person out of uniform or court dress—every lady’s head nod- 
ding with plumes, and every gentleman in military scarlet 
and gold, or lace and embroidery. I may add, too, that in 
this country of care-worn and pale faces, we can as little 
conceive the effect of an assembly rosy with universal health, 
habitually unacquainted with care, aad abandoned with the 
apparent child-like simplicity of high breeding, to the inspir- 
ing gaiety of the hour. The greater contrast, however, is || 
between a nation where health is the first care, and one in 
which health is never thought of till lost; and light and || 
shade are not more contrasted than the mere general effect 
of countenance in one and in the other. A stranger travel- 
ling in our country, once remarked to me that a party he had 
attended seemed like an entertainment given in the conva- 
lescent ward of a hospital—the ladies were so pale and fra- 
gile, and the men so unjoyous and sallow. And my own in. | 
variable impression, in the assemblies I have first seen after 
leaving my own country was a corresponding one—that the 
men and women had the rosy health and untroubled gaiety || 
of children round a May-pole. That this is not the effect | 
of climate, I do most religiously believe. It is over much 
care and over much carelessness—the corroding care of an | 
avid temerity in business, and the carelessness of all the 


functions of life till their complaints become too imperative || 


to be disregarded. But this is a theme out of place. 
The ball was managed by the grand chamberlain, (Sir 


William Leeson,) and the aids-de-camp of the lord lieu- | 


tenant, and except that now and then you were reminded 


by the movement around you that you stood with your back 


to the representative of royalty, there was little to draw your 
attention from the attractions of the dance. Waltz, quadrille, 
and gallop followed each other in giddy succession, and 
‘ what do you think of Irish beauty?” had been asked me 
as often as “ how do you like America?” was ever mum- 


bled through the trumpet of Miss Martineau, when I mount. | 


ed with a friend to one of the upper divans, and tried, what 
is always a difficult task, and no where so difficult as in 


Ireland, to call in the intoxicated fancy, and anatomize the | 


charm of the hour. 


Moore’s remark has been often quoted—* there is noth- || 
ing like an Irish woman to take a man off his feet ;” but | 


whether this figure of speech was suggested by the little 
bard’s common soubriquet of “* Jump-up-and-kiss-me*-Tom 
Moore,” or simply conveyed his idea of the bewildering 
character of Irish beauty, it contains, to any one who has 
ever travelled (or waltzed) in that country, a very just, as 
well as realizing description. Physically, Irish women are 
probably the finest race in the world—I mean, taller, better 
limbed and chested, larger eyed, and with more luxuriant 
hair, and freer action than any other nation I have observed. 
The Phenician and Spanish blood which has run hundreds 
of years in their veins, still kindles its dark fire in their eyes, 
and with the vivacity of the northern mind and the bright 
colour of the northern skin, these southern qualities mingle 
in most admirable and superb harmony. The idea we form 
of Italian and Grecian beauty is never realized in Greece 
and Italy, but we find it in Ireland, heightened and exceed- 
ed. Cheeks and lips of the delicacy and bright tint of car. 
nation, with snowy teeth, and hair and eyebrows of jet, are 
what we should look for on the palette of Appelles, could | 
we recall the painter, and re-animate his far-famed models; 
and these varied charms, united, fall very commonly to the || 





“* The name of a small flower, common in Ireland. 








| share of the fair Milesian of the upper classes. In other 
| lands of dark eyes, the rareness of a fine-grained skin, so 
necessary to a brunette, makes beauty as rare—but whether 
it is the damp softness of the climate or the infusion of Saxon 
| blood, a coarse skin is almost never seen in Ireland. | 
| speak now only of the better born ranks of society, for in all 
|my travels in Ireland, I did not chance to see even one 
| peasant girl of any pretensions to good looks. From north 
| to south, they looked, to me, coarse, ill-formed, and repulsive, 
I noticed in St. Patrick’s Hall what I had remarked ever 
| since I had been in the country, that with all their beauty, 
the Irish women are very deficient in what in England js 
called style. The men, on the contrary, were particularly 
| comme il faut, and as they are a magnificent race, (corres. 
| | ponding to such mothers and sisters,) I frequently observed 
I had never seen so many handsome and elegant men in a 
day. Whenever I saw a gentleman and lady together, rid- 
| ing, driving or walking, my first impression was, almost uni. 
'| versally, that the man was in attendance upon a woman of 
| an inferiour class to his own. This difference may be part. 
‘ly accounted for by the reduced circumstances of the gentry 
of Ireland, which keeps the daughters at home, that the sons 
; may travel and improve ; but it works differently in Ame- 
|| rica, where, spite of travel and every other advantage to the 
| contrary, the daughters of a family are much oftener lady. 
| | like than the sons are gentleman-like. After wondering for 
|| some time, however, why the quick-witted women of Ireland 
should be less apt than those of other countries in catching 
| the air of high breeding usually deemed so desirable, I began 
| to like them better for the deficiency, and to find a reason 
for it in the very qualities which make them so attractive. 
|| Nothing could be more captivating and delightful than the 
manners of Irish women, and nothing, at the same time, 
could be more at war with the first principles of English 
high breeding—coldness and reténu. The frank, almost 
hilarious “ how are you ?” of an Irish girl, her whole-handed 
and cordial grasp, as often in the day as you meet her, the 
perfectly-un-missy-ish, confiding, direct character of her con. 
versation, are all traits which would stamp her as somewhat 
rudely bred, in England, and as desperately vulgar in New. 
|| York or Philadelphia. 
Modest to a proverb, the Irish woman is as unsuspecting 
|| of an impropriety as if it were an impossible thing, and she 
is as fearless and joyous as a midshipman, and sometimes 
as noisy. Ina ball-room, she looks ill-drest, not because 
| her dress was ill-put-on, but because she dances, not glides, 
|| sits down without care, pulls her flowers to pieces, and if 
|| her head-dress incommodes her, gives it a pull or a push— 
| acts which would be perfect insanity at Almack’s. If she 
| is offended, she asks for an explanation. If she does not 


{| 
1} 





| 


understand you, she confesses her ignorance. If she wishes 
| to see you the next day, che tells you how and when. She 
|| is the child of nature, and children are not “ stylish.” The 


| niminy-piminy, eye-avoiding, finger-tipped, drawling, don’t. 
touch-me manner of some of the fashionable ladies of our 
country, would amuse a cold and reserved English woman 
sufficiently, but they would drive an Irish girl into hysterics. 
|I have met one of our fair country-people abroad, whose 
“Grecian stoop,” and exquisitely subdued manner, was inva- 
riably taken for a fit of indigestion. ‘ 

The ball-supper was royally sumptuous, and served in @ 
| long hall thrown open at midnight; and in the gray of the 
i! morning, I left the floor covered with waltzers, and confess- 
|jed to an Irish friend, that I never in my life, not even at 
| Almack’s, had seen the half as much true beauty as had 
Hl brightened St. Patrick’s Hall at the celebration of the 

queen’s marriage. N. P. W. 
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OLDEN YEAR, FARE THEE WELL! 


Olden year, fare thee well! Oh why shouldst thou stay ? 
Allthy bright summer hours have long passed away ; 

All thy sweet tones that haunted the woods and the streams— 
They are gone, like the music that’s whispered in dreams : 
And rude winds have ravished thy once leafy bowers,— 

Oh, ‘tis fit thou shouldst sleep with thy leaves and thy flowers. 


Thou hast brought us some moments we would nut forget,— 
Some beams that shed brightness about our paths yet : 

But often—too ofien—our tears have been shed 

O’er our dreams as they faded—our hopes as they fled,— 
Ah! deep in our hearts there lives many a spell, 

That will make thee remembered,—Farewell, oh, farewell ! 


Yet why grieve o’er the Past? some hopes still are ours, 
And the Future will bring us fresh leaves and fresh flowers ; 
And again there'll be music by mountain and stream, 

And the stars that we loved still as brightly will beam ; 

And the Past yet hath left us some hearts that are true— 
Oh, let’s cling to them closer, because they are few. 


All hail! then, the New Year! let it bring what it will, 
So it leave yet some fond heart to throb for us still— 
Some bosom to rest on—some kind winning tone, 

That shall soothe the sad heart when its dreamings are gone ; 
And then, een though all Life’s summer hours be past, 

We will live on, and love on, in hope to the last. H 





AN EARTH UPON HEAVEN. 


. . . . | 
Somesnopy, a little while ago, wrote an excellent article in 


the New Monthly Magazine on “ Persons one would wish 
to have known.” He should write another on “ Persons 
one could wish to have dined with.” There is Rabelais, 
and Horace, and the Mermaid roysters, and Charles Cotton, 
and Andrew Marvell, and Sir Richard Steele, cum multis 
aliis: and for the colloquial, if not the festive part, Swift 
and Pope, and Dr. Johnson, and Burke, and Horne Tooke. 
What a pity one cannot dine with them all round! People 
are accused of having earthly notions of heaven. As it is 
difficult to have any other, we may be pardoned for think- 
ing that we could spend a very pretty thousand years in 
dining and getting acquainted with all the good fellows on 
record ; and having got used to them, we think we could 
go very well on, and be content to wait some other thou- 
sands for a higher beatitude. Oh, to wear out one of the 
celestial lives of a triple century’s duration, and exquisitely 
to grow old, in reciprocating dinners and teas with the im- 
mortals of old books! Will Fielding “leave his card” in 
the next world? Will Berkeley (an angel in a wig and 
lawn sleeves!) come to ask how Utopia gets on? Will 
Shakspeare (for the greater the man, the more the good. 
nature might be expected) know by intuition that one of his 
readers (knocked up with bliss) is dying to see him at the 


Angel and Turk’s Head, and come lounging with his hands | 


in his doublet-pockets accordingly ? 

It is a pity that none of the great geniuses, to whose lot 
it has fallen to describe a future state, has given us his own 
notions of heaven. Their accounts are all modified by the 
national theology ; whereas the apostle himself has told us, 
that we can have no conception of the blessings intended 
for us. ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,” ete. After 
this, Dante’s shining lights are poor. Milton’s heaven, with 


the armed youth exercising themselves in military games, is | 
worse. His best paradise was on earth, and a very pretty | 


heaven he made of it. For our parts, admitting and vene. 
rating as we do the notion of a heaven surpassing all human 
conception, we trust that it is no presumption to hope, that 
the state mentioned by the apostle is the final heaven ; and 
that we may ascend and gradually accustom ourselves to the 
intensity of it, by others of a less superhuman nature. Fa- 
miliar as we are both with joy and sorrow, and accustomed 
to surprises and strange sights of imagination, it is difficult 
to fancy even the delight of suddenly emerging into a new 


and boundless state of existence, where everything is mar- 
vellous, and opposed to our experience. We could wish to 
take gently to it; to be loosed not entirely at once. Our 
song desires to be “a song of degrees.” Earth and its ca- 
pabilities—are these nothing? And are they to come to 
|| nothing? Is there no beautiful realization of the fleeting 
|| type that is shown us? No body to this shadow? No 
quenching to this taught and continued thirst? No arrival 
|at these natural homes and resting-places, which are so 
i heavenly to our imaginations, even though they be built of 
|| clay, and are situate in the fields of our infancy? We are 
|| becoming graver than we intended; but to return to our 
proper style :—nothing shall persuade us, for the present, 
1 that Paradise Mount, in any pretty village in England, has 
|| not another Paradise Mount to correspond, in some less 
\| perishing region ; that is to say, provided anybody has set 
|| his heart upon it :—and that we shall not all be dining, and 
| drinking tea, and complaining of the weather (we mean, for 
| its not being perfectly blissful) three hundred years hence, 
in some snug interlunar spot, or perhaps in the moon itself, 





|| seeing that it is our next visible neighbour, and shrewdly 


|| suspected of being hill and dale. 

It appears to us, that, for a certain term of centuries, 
| heaven must consist of something of this kind. In a word, we 
|| cannot but persuade ourselves, that to realize everything that 
i we have justly desired on earth, will Je heaven ;—we mean, 
| for that period: and that afterwards, if we behave ourselves 
1 in a proper pre-angelical manner, we shall go to another 
‘| heaven, still better, where we shall realize all that we desired 
/in our first. Of this latter we can as yet have no concep- 
| tion; but, of the former, we think some of the items may 
be as follow :— 
| Imprimis,—(not because friendship tomes before love in 
| point of degree, but because it precedes it, in point of time, 
|as at school we have a male companion before we are old 
enough to have a female)—ZJmprimis, then, a friend. He 
| will have the same tastes and inclinations as ourselves, with 
| just enough difference to furnish argument without sharp- 


|ness; and he will be generous, just, entertaining, and no 





shirker of his nectar. In short, he will be the best friend 
we have had upon earth. We shall talk together “ of after. 
'noons ;” and when the earth begins to rise, (a great big 
| moon, looking as happy as we know its inhabitants will be,) 
| other friends will join us, not so emphatically our friend as 
he, but excellent fellows all; and we shall read the poets, 
| and have some sphere-music, (if we please,) or renew one of 
|| our old earthly evenings, picked out of a dozen Christmases. 


Item, a mistress. In heaven (not to speak it profanely) 
|| we know, upon the best authority, that people are “ neither 
|| married nor given in marriage ;” so that there is nothing il- 
legal in the term. (By the way, there can be no clergymen 
|| there, if there are no official duties for them. We do not 
\|say, there will be nobody who has been a clergyman. 
|| Berkeley would refute that; and a hundred Welsh curates. 
|| But they would be no longer in orders. They would refuse 
| to call themselves more reverend than their neighbours.) 
Item, then, a mistress ; beautiful, of course,—an angelical 
expression,—a peri, or houri, or whatever shape of perfec- 
tion you choose to imagine her, and yet retaining the like. 
ness of the woman you loved best on earth ; in fact, she her- 
self, but completed ; all her good qualities made perfect, and A 
all her defects taken away ; (with the exception of one or two 
charming little angelical peccadilloes, which she can only 
get rid of in a post-future state ;) good-tempered, laughing, 
serious, fond of everything about her without detriment to 
her special fondness for yourself, a great roamer in Elysian 
fields and forests, but not alune ; (they go in pairs there, as 
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the jays and turtle-doves do with us ;) but, above all things, 
true; oh, so true, that you take her word as you would a 
diamond, nothing being more transparent, or solid, or pre- 
cious. Between writing some divine poem, and meeting 
our friends of an evening, we should walk with her, or fly 
(for we should have wings, of course) like a couple of hu- 
man bees or doves, extracting delight from every flower, 
and with delight filling every shade. There is something 
too good in this to dwell upon ; so we spare the fears and 
hopes of the prudish. We would lay her head upon our| 
heart, and look more pleasure into her eyes, than the pru- | 
dish or the profligate ever so much as fancied. " 

Item, books. Shakspeare and Spenser should write us 
new ones! Think of that. We would have another De- 
cameron: and Walter Scott (for he will be there too;— 
we mean to beg Hume to introduce us) shall write us forty 
more novels, all as good as the Scotch ones; and radica! as 
well as tory shall love him. It is true, we speak profession- 
ally, when we mention books. 


“ We think, admitted to that equal sky, 
The Arabian Nights must bear us company.” 


When Gainsborough died, he expired in a painter’s enthu- 
siasm, saying, ‘“ We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke 
is of the party.”—He had a proper foretaste. Virgil had the | 
same light, when he represented the old heroes enjoying in| 
Elysium their favourite earthly pursuits ; only one cannot || 
help thinking, with the natural modesty of reformers, that the || 
taste in this our interlunar heaven wili be benefited from || 
time to time by the knowledge of new-comers. We cannot, 
well fancy a celestial ancient Briton delighting himself with | 
painting his skin, or a Chinese angel hobbling a mile up | 
the Milky Way in order to show herself to advantage. 











For breakfast, we must have a tea beyond anything 


ee 


is over. But we have not at all made up our 
it; and we find it a very pleasant exercise to 
matter, candidly, before we get up. This at least is not 
idling, though it may be lying. It affordsan excellent an. 
swer to those, who ask how lying in bed can be indulged in 
by a reasoning being,—a rational" creature. How? Why 
with the argument calmly at work in one’s head, and the 
clothes over one’s shoulder. Oh—it is a fine way of spend- 
ing a sensible, impartial half-hour. 

If these people would be more charitable, they would get 
on with their argument better. But they are apt to reason 
so ill, and to assert so dogmatically, that one could wish to 
have them stand round one’s bed of a bitter morning, and 
lie before their faces. They ought to hear both sides of 
the bed, the inside and out. If they cannot entertain them. 
selves with their own thought for half an hour or so, it is not 
the fault of those who can. 


minds upon 
discuss the 


Candid inquiries into one’s decumbency, besides the 
greater or less privileges to be allowed a man in proportion 
to his ability of keeping early hours, the work given his fa- 
culties, &c. will at least concede their due merits to such 
representations as the following. In the first place, says the 
injured but calm appealer, I have been warm all night, and 
find my system in a state perfectly suitable to a warm-blood. 
ed animal. To get out of this state into the cold, besides 
the inharmonious and uncritical abruptness of the transition, 
is so unnatural to such a creature, that the poets, refining 
upon the tortures of the damned, make one of their greatest 
agonies consist in being suddenly transported from heat to 
cold—from fire to ice. They are “ haled” out of their ‘ beds,” 
says Milton, by “ harpy-footed furies,”—fellows who come 
to call them. On my first movement towards the anticipa- 
tion of getting up, I find that such parts of the sheets and 


Chinese. Slaves will certainly not mabe the sugar; but there || bolster, as are exposed to the air of the room, are stone-cold. 
will be cows for the milk. One’s landscapes cannot do|| (y opening my eyes, the first thing that meets them is my 


without cows. || own breath rolling forth, as if in the open air, like smoke 





For horses we shall ride a pegasus, or Ariosto’s hippo- | 
griff, or Sinbad’s roc. We mean, for our parts, to ride them i| 
all, having a passion for fabulous animals. Fable will be || 
no fable then. We shall have just as much of it as we like ; | 
and the utilitarians will be astonished to find how much of } 
that sort of thing will be in request. They will look very | 
odd, by the bye,—those gentlemen, when they first arrive ; || 
but will soon get used to the delight, and find there was || 
more of it in their own doctrine than they imagined. | 

The weather will be extremely fine, but not without such 1 
varieties as shall hinder it from being tiresome. April will | 
dress the whole country in diamonds; and there will be | 
enough cold in winter to make a fire pleasant of an evening. | 
The fire will be made of sweet-smelling turf and sunbeams ; | 
but it will have a look of coal. If we choose, now and| 
then we shall even have inconveniences. | 


GETTING UP ON COLD MORNINGS. 


An Italian author—Giulio Cordara, a Jesuit—has written 
a poem upon insects, which he begins by insisting, that those 
troublesome and abominable little animals were created for 
our annoyance, and that they were certainly not inhabitants 
of Paradise. We of the north may dispute this piece of the- 
ology ; but, on the other hand, it is as clear as the snow on 
# the house-tops, that Adam was not under the necessity of 
shaving ; and that when Eve walked out of her delicious 
bower, she did not step upon ice three inches thick. 

Some people say it is a very easy thing to get up of a cold 
morning. You have only, they tell you, to take the resolu- 
tion: and the thing is done. This may be very true; just 











as 2--— .t school has only to take a flogging, and the thing 





out of a chimney. Think of thissymptom. Then I turn 
my eyes sideways and see the window all frozen over. 
Think of that. Then the servant comes in. “It is very 
cold this morning, is it not?”’—* Very cold, sir.”—“ Very 
cold indeed, isn’t it?”—*‘ Very cold indeed, sir.”—* More 
than usually so, isn’t it, even for this weather?” (Here the 
servant’s wit and good-nature are put to a considerable test, 
and the inquirer lies on thorns for the answer.) ‘ Why, 
sir I think it is.” (Good creature! There is not a 
better, or more truth-telling servant going.) ‘I must rise, 
however—get me some warm water.”—Here comes a fine 
interval between the departure of the servant and the arri- 
val of the hot water; during which, of course, it is of “ no 
use ?” to get up. The hot water comes. “ Is it quite hot?” 
“Yes, sir.”—** Perhaps too hot for shaving: I must wait 
a little ?”—* No, sir: it will just do.” (There is an over-nice 
propriety sometimes, an officious zeal of virtue, a little trou- 
blesome.) ‘ Oh—the shirt—you must air my clean shirt ;— 
linen gets very damp this weather.’—* Yes, sir.’ Here 
another delicious five minutes. A knock at the door. 
“Oh, the shirt—very well. My stockings—I think the 
stockings had better be aired too.”—‘ Very well, sir.”— 
Here another interval. At length everything is ready, ex- 
cept myself. I now, continues our incumbent (a happy 
word, by the bye, for a country vicar)—I now cannot help 
thinking a good deal—who can?—upon the unnecessary 
and villanous custom of shaving: it is a thing so unmanly 
(here I nestle closer)—so effeminate (here I recoil from an 
unlucky step into the colder part of the bed.)}—No wonder 
that the queen of France took part with the rebels against 
that degenerate king, her husband, who first affronted her 
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emooth visage with a face like her own. The Emperour TO THOMAS COLE. 

i showed the luxuriancy of his genius to better|| Written after looking at his beautiful allegorical series of pic- 
sha dee in reviving the flowing beard. Look at ofA oe the ae 3 4 ys —_ the Mataniest picture 
: * . a mi in the wilderness. 
Cardinal Bembo’s picture—at Michael Angelo’s—at Ti- % me st Sia na a . 


While wandering through this wilderness of life 
tian’s—at Shakspeare’s—at Fletcher’s—at Spenser’s—at Suffering and ha omid the barren rocks , 


Chaucer’s—at Alfred’s—at Plato’s—I could name a great nape: — a — A 
oe partisans, whose brawls are earthquake-shoc 
man for every tick of my watch. Look at the Tarke, _ We seek refreshment for our spirits, then, . 
grave and otiose people—Think of Haroun Al Raschid and Creator of these glories ! would we turn 
Bed-ridden Hassan—Think of Wortley Montague, the To thee ! away from all the haunts of men ; 


We'd drink at thy perennial fount, and learn 





worthy son of his mother, above the prejudice of his time — To bow before the majesty, divine, 
Look at the Persian gentlemen, whom one is ashamed of Of living genius, whose on gn ae 

F : Are “ angels ministering,” and on whose shrine 
meeting about the suburbs, their dress and appearance are We 4 heart-homage with our fochied pesive. 
so much finer than our own.—Lastly, think of the razor itself Such symbols of thy heaven-inspired mind 
—how totally opposed to every sensation of bed—how cold, Must send our evil demons far behind. 8. H. J. P. 
how edgy, how hard! how utterly different from anything | —~— aaa 
like the warm and circling amplitude, which CHIT-CHAT OF NEW-YORK. 

Sweetly recommends itself FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


Unto our gentle senses. New-York, January 5. 
I had quite a summery trip to Philadelphia on the second 
day of the new year, sitting at the open window of the rail- 
| car and snuffing the fragrance of the soft, sun-warmed fields 
| with as good comfort as I ever found in April. But for the 
|| rudeness and incivility of all the underlings employed upon 
Falsely luxurious! Will not man awake ? || the line, (and I am too old a traveller and was in too sunny 

st , : | a humour to find fault unnecessarily,) I should have given 

used to lie in bed till noon, because he said he had no mo- | the clerk of happiness credit for five hours “ bankable ” satis- 


tive in getting up. He could imagine the good of rising ; \| faction. It tells ill for the manners of the “ Directors of the 
but then he could also imagine the good of lying still; and || philadelphia and New York Railroad Line” that their ser- 
his exclamation, it must be allowed, was made upon eum- | 


: ‘ 3 || vants are habitually insolent and profane—servants being 
mer-time, not winter. We must proportion the argument } usually what their masters look on without reproof. 
to the individual character. A money-getter may be drawn 1 


; : ih | Philadelphia makes an impression of great order, com- 
out of his bed by three or four pence ; but this will not suf- fort, and elegance, upon a stranger, and there is no city in 
fice for a student. A proud man may say, “ What shall I 


‘ . | the country where I like better to “loiter by the way.” 
think of myself, if I don’t get up? but the aia humble || Not feeling very “ gregarious” the day I was there, and 
one will be content to —— this prodigi oe notion of him- | having heard much mention of Sanderson’s restaurant— 
self, out of respect to his kindly bed. The mechanical man || (moreover, having found a new book at Lea & Blanchard’s, 


shall get up without any ado at all; and so shall the ba.| a look into which promised excellent dinner company,) I 
left my hotel and dined @ la Francaise—I and my new 


rometer. An ingenious lier in bed will find hard matter of | 

discussion even on the score of health and longevity. He | book. I never had a more capital dinner in France than 
will ask ua for our proofs and precedents of the ill effects |, this impromptu one at Sanderson’s, and I wish the book 
of lying later in cold weather ; and sophisticate much on the | had been American as well as the dinner—for the glory it 
advantages of an peteriene-pearess of body ; of the natwial | is to the country that produced it. It was tome much more 
propensity (pretty universal) to have one’s way; and of the | enchaining and captivating than a novel, yet the subject 
animals that roll themselves up, and sleep all the winter. || was “The Education of Mothers, or the Civilization of 
As to longevity, he will om whether the longest is of || Mankind”—a subject you would naturally expect to find 
necessity the best ; and whether Holborn is the handsomest || t-oated with somewhat trite morality. This work, however, 
street in London. | (which gained the prize offered by the French Academy,) is 
| written with complete novelty and freshness, and—to define 
| it in a way that every thinking man will comprehend—it is 


|a most delightfully suggestive book—full of thoughts and 


Add to this, benumbed fingers, which may help you to cut 
yourself, a quivering body, a frozen towel, and a ewer full of 
ice ; and he that says there is nothing to oppose in all this, 
only shows, that he has no merit in opposing it. 

Thompson the poet, who exclaims in his Seasons— 














Quaint, pure, and beautiful—like a thought from a rarely 
opened chamber of a true heart. 


I’ve been thinking of thee, | sentences that make you stop and close the volume till you 

Vill, like a melody, | have fed awhile on what they convey to you. If this book 

Flew the sweet thoughts to me, ' | _ h ‘ae aeage 
Mary, Mary ! | were properly presented to the appreciation of the public, it 

. ’ : | would circulate widely on the two levels of amusement and 

My heart sings like a bird, a , , , é 

At sound of that dear word, | instruction, and be as delightful in one field as it would be 

The prettiest ever heard, | eminently useful in the other. I commend it to every one 
Mary, Mary! | who is in want of enjoyable reading. The motto, by the 

As, o’er and o'er again, — | way, is that true sentiment from Rousseau: “ Les hommes 

io pen got a | seront toujours ce qu’il plaira aux femmes. Si vous voulez 
Mary, Mary ! d quils deviennent grands et veriueux, apprenez aux fem- 

. 2 oe "est que grandeur et vertu.” 
When, in the midnight dee gro, lagers! etn “ 
I sink to welcome sleep, > The New Mirror has published No. 3 of what a morning 


On my lips the call I keep, | paper calls “ aristocratic shilling literature,” an extra con- 
Mary, Mary! 


| taining “‘ The Lady Jane, and other Humorous Poems,” by 
Then in a dream I glide 








n ! N. P. Willis. The Lady Jane is a daguerreotype sketch of 
poy han pa pti sits, | the London literary society in which Moore, Bulwer, D’Is- 


Mary, Mary! B. || raeli, Procter, and others of that class habitually live, and it 
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is, at least, done with the utmost labor lime of the author. 
Byron, in a manner, monopolized the Don Juan stanza, 
(in which this poem is written,) and no one could now at- 
tempt the stanza, however different the story and style of 
thought, without being criticised inevitably as an imitator. 
Still, it is the only stanza susceptible, to any high degree, of 
mingled pathos and humour, philosophy and fun, and it is 
likely to be used for such purposes until the monopoly is 
lost sight of—a hundred years hence. There is a great 
deal in “The Lady Jane” which is truer and newer than 
most sketches of society published in books of travel—a 
great deal that could only be told in such a poem, or in the 
ratile of familiar gossip. 

I met just now, in the corridor of the Astor, Captain 
Chadwick, of the London packet-ship Wellington, just ar- 
rived in twenty-two days from England. At this season of 
the year, and up-hill, (as the sailors call it, westerly winds 
always predominating on the Atlantic,) this is a remarkable 
passage, and cou!d only have been made by a fine ship, 
well sailed. I have made two remarkably short passages 
across the water with Captain Chadwick, and a more 
agreeable companion or a better “skipper,” I believe, 
never tightened a halliard, He is one of those happy men 
famous for “ good luck,” which commonly means “ taking 
good care.” This is the ship on board which the Duke of 
Wellington made a specch (at a breakfast given to him by 
the captain) very complimentary to America and Americans. 

The Gift, published this year by Carey & Hart, is making 
astir in London. The Art Union” newspaper says of it, 
that, “ as to its literary contents, we are not quite sure that 
we are not compelled to rank them above those of either of 
our own.” This is high praise from such a quarter, and 
well deserved. By the way, the most interesting paper in 
the Gift was the “ Journal of a Wiltshire Curate”—certainly 
a most pathetic and curious production—translated lately 
from the German. I have lying by me at this moment a 
copy of it in English, published in the Boston Chronicle of 
January 4, 1766. The German guthor probably took it 
bodily from the English copy and called it his own. * 





Tuesday, January 9. 

There is a considerable outbreak lately in the way of 
equipages in New-York. Several fourzhorse yehicles have 
made their appearance, driven by the young men who, own 
them. I have noticed also a new curricle in beautiful taste, 
(driven with a steel bar over the horses’ backs,) and a til- 
bury with two servants in livery, one on the seat with his 
master, and another on horseback, following as an outrider. 
We are to have a masked ball this evening, and a steeple- 
chase is to come off on the twentieth, (Viscount Bertrand 
one of the riders, and each competitor entering a thousand- 
dollar stake for the winner.) I shall be at the ball, not at 
the steeple.chase—for a horse must have iron legs to run 
over frozen ploughed fields, and a man must have less use 
for his life than I, who would risk a fall upon a surface like 
broken stones. The viscount has won several steeple. 
chases in England, and has had some rough riding after the 
Arabs in Algiers—so I would bet on him unless there hap- 
pened to be a fox-hunting Irishman among the competitors. 
There are six riders, I understand, and one of them will win 
six thousand dollars of course, and probably six horses will 
be ruined and one or two necks broken. Fortunately, there 
is a superfluity of horses and young men. 

The story goes that “ there is a skeleton in every man’s | 
closet,” and there is, of course, (in a country as independ- 
ent as ours is of les prestiges,) a phantom following every || 
man who is conspicuous and pointing at his drawback. The |) 
drawback to any elaborate novelty of luxury is at once read '! 








legibly in Broadway. Seeing a new and very costly equi- 
page in England, you merely know that the owner had 
money enough to buy it. The contrivance of it, the fitting 
of the harness, the matching and breaking in of the horses, 
are matters attended to by those who make these details 
their profession, The turn-out is brought perfect to the 
owner’s door, and he pays, simply, money for it. In this 
country, on the contrary, the purchaser and driver of such a 
vehicle pays for it money, contrivance, constant thought, 
and almost his entire attention. The classes are yet want- 
ing who purvey for luxuries out of the ordinary course, 
There is no head-groom whose business it is to save his 
master from all thought and trouble as to his turn-out. The 
New- York * Glaucus” must go every day for a month to 
the coachmaker's, to superintend the finishing of his new 
“drag.” He must hurry his breakfast to go to the stable 
and look after his irresponsible grooms. He spends hours 
at the harness-maker’s. He racks his thought to contrive 
compact working-room for his wheelers, and get the right 
pull on his leaders. He becomes learned in harness-black. 
|ing and wheel-grease, horse-shoes and horse-physic, and, 
jin short, entirely occupies what philosophers are pleased to 
| call “ an immortal mind” in the one matter of a vehicle to 
| drive. (He could be conveyed, of course, the same distance 
; each day in an omnibus for sixpence—but he does not be- 
| lieve the old satire of “ aliquis in omnibus, nihil in singu- 
| lis.’ Quite the contrary!) A man who is not content, in 
this country, to be provided for with the masses and like the 
| masses, becomes his own provider—like a man who, to have 
i" coat different from other people, should make it himself, 
and, of course, be little except an amateur tailor. We shall 
have these supplementary links of society in time. There 
will be, doubtless, the class of thought-savers. But, until 
then, the same amount of thought that would serve a con- 
| stituengy in Congress will be employed in keeping a “ slap- 
|up turn-out,” and rich young men will at least have the 
| credit of choosing between stable knowledge and legisla- 
tive ambition. 
By the way, luxury has become an etat, and wants its or- 
gan. I was consulted the other day as to the expediency 
of establishing a kind of court journal, to be called “ The 
Aristocrat.” I thought that, if supercilious and clever enough, 
jit would sell. The editor, however, should be strictly 
anonymous, and the price out of all reason. 
I see in the “ True Sun” an advertisement of a first-rate 
“ magazine article” for sale. Bringing a great deal is so 
near to bringing nothing at all, in this. commodity, that I 
| Should say there was great risk of the article being left on 
| the editor’s hands to pay for the advertisement, 
| The masked ball which is to come off to-night is, I am 
| told, got up by a party of literary ladies, to promote ease in 
| conversation! I can hardly fancy anything more easy than 
| the “ freedoms of the press,” and, I am told, most of the 
gentlemen of the press are invited, myself among the num- 
|ber. A man is a block, of course, who is not open to im- 
provement. 
| There are two “ Miss Clarendons” in the field as well as 
|sundry Madame Adolphes. I see by a morning paper that 


| 


| * Miss Clarehdon is giving readings and recitations to the 
| factory girls at Lowell.” The impulsive and beautiful ac- 











| tress of that name is at present in New-Orleans. 


I had thought that the revenue which foreign theatres de- 
rive from selling to young men, at large prices, keys for the 
season to the behind-scenes, and the society of the god- 
desses of the ballet while off the stage, was not yet discover- 
ed in this country. The following paragraph, from this 
morning’s True Sun, would seem to show that the coulisses 
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are visited for their society, at least, and of course might be | 
made “ to pay?” | 

“ Among the cases which are set down for trial next term is | 
one which will lift the curtain which conceals the affairs of a \| 
certain cheap theatre in this city, and give the public a bird’s- | 
eye view of what has been recently going on behind the | 
scenes. The developments, if not prevented by an amicable I 
arrangement, will be rich and rare—showing the procedure | 
by which a luminary of the law has run out of his orbit, dis- | 
placing, in his new and erratic course, a luminary of literature !” || 


The fine writing of this paragraph, by the way, is rather 


/ 
} 


iquant. 
The belle of the Olympic, pretty Miss Taylor, could scarce | 
have a better advertisement for attraction than the paragraph 
which announces to-day that she “ has been robbed of six | 


hundred dollars worth of jewelry,” and that “many heavy |! 
articles of plate, rich dresses, gc., were LEFT UNDISTURB- | 
rp!” Iam inclined to think that this is a covert puff from | 
Mitchell’s genius—for he is a genius, and quite capable of | 
knowing that everybody will go to have a look at an actress | 
who had “six hundred dollars worth of jewelry and many | 
heavy articles of plate left undisturbed!” People, like pic- ] 
tures, are made to “stand out” by a well-contrived back- | 
ground! Ah, you bright fellow, Mitchell: 

One of your subscribers complained to me that I was} 
“ falling off” by growing less gossipy. So I have crammed || 
one letter with the gossip I should probably prate, among | 
other things, to the masked ladies at to-night’s ball—in the | 
hope of pleasing one of your patrons, at least. I will leave | 
off before I grow grave. 


New-York, January 12. | 

The event ahead which has the most rose-coloured pro- || 
mise, just now, is the Annvat Batu of the Crry Guarp—}| 
to be given at Niblo’s on the twenty-fourth. Niblo’s finely- | 
proportioned hall has been, for some time, undergoing a| 
transformation into a model of the ancient Alhambra for | 
the purpose, and Smith, the excellent scene-painter of the || 
Park, and a troop of decorators and upholsterers under his || 
direction, are doing all that taste and money can do to con- | 
jure up a scene of enchantment “ for one gight only.” The | 
supper is to make the gods hungry and envious on Olympus || 
—so sumptuous, they say, are the preparations. The City 
Guard, as you may know, is what the English army-men | 
call the “ crack corps” of New-York. The probability is | 
that its members represent more spirit, style and character | 
than belong to any other combination of young men in the 
state. They have a great deal of fashion, as well as esprit | 
du corps, and, what with their superb uniform, uppish car- 
riage, superiour discipline, and high-spirited union of pur- 


pose, they constitute a power of no little weight and con- 
sideration. Their ball will probably be the most showy fes. | 
tivity of the season. 

I went to the mask BaLL of which I spoke in my last! 
without any very clear idea of who were its purposers or || 
what was its purposes. I found to my surprise that it was | 
the celebration of the opening of the Lapies’ Crvs in the 
upper part of Broadway, the prospectus of which I have || 
given you in previous letters. A fine house has been taken | 
and furnished, and the Reading-Room goes immediately in- | 
to operation, I understand. Like the frolic they gave (in || 
some country of which I have read and desire to know more) |, 


rused by a “ club” of such, and a general air enjoué more 
lovely than literary. The masks were few, and the fun of 
them was quite destroyed by the fact that every one seem- 
ed to know who they were. Indeed the pleasure of reputa- 
ble masking lies in the momentary breaking down «f bar- 
riers that in this country do not exist—in giving low degree 
and high degree a chance to converse freely, that is to say— 
and till we have unapproachable lords and princes, and la- 
dies weary of the thin upper air of exclusiveness, masque- 
rading will be dull work to us. At present the mask makes, 
rather tan removes, an obstacle to intercourse. Anybody 


| who is there in a mask, would be just as glad to see you 


téte-a-téte by daylight, the next morning in her parlour, as 
to chat with you through pasteboard and black crape. Most 


|| of the ladies at this Literary Ball were in fancy dresses, 


however, and doubtless with their pastoral attractions dis. 
played to the best advantage; and this part of it was com- 
mendable. If women knew what was attractive, I think they 
would make every ball a “ fancy ball.” “ Medora” jackets, 
and “ Sultana” trousers are choses entrainantes. 

I think you would agree with me, after reading it, that 
Brantz Mayer’s work on Mexico, recently published, is as 
agreeably spiced with wit, humour and other pleasant mental 
pimento, as any book of travels written within new-book 
memory. I have run through it within a day or two with 
some suspense as well as great amusement—for so racy and 
sketchy a power of description should be in the corps of 
professed, not amateur authors. His descriptions of the 
outer features of Mexican life, of Mexican character, Mexi- 


| can women, beggars, priests and gamblers, are admirably 


spirited and entertaining. ‘There is also a good deal of sta- 
tistical matter industriously and carefully got together, and 
Mr. Winchester, the publisher, has done justice to it all in 
the printing and getting up. There will be elaborate re- 
views of it elsewhere, but meantime I express my pleasura- 
ble surprise and admiration in a paragraph—commending it 
for purchase to your readers. 

The fourth Extra of the New Mirror is about appearing— 
embodying Morris’s popular songs and melodies, which have 
heretofore only been published with music, or in the very ex. 
pensive embellished edition of his works. The hundred 


| thousand lovers of married poetry (music the wife, or hus- 


band, I don’t know which) will be glad to get these « wing- 
ed words” in a lump for a shilling. Morris’s popularity will 
send this Extra to every corner of the land. 

I hear that there is a wonder in the way of patronage of 


the arts just now—half a dozen competitor-bidders for the 


unfinished picture of Cinderella, on which Sully is now at 


| work. The Philadelphians must be recovering from their 
|| paralysis, and it is to their credit that the organs of taste are 


among the first to show activity. 

The betting upon the riders in the proposed hurdle race 
(not steeple-chase, as I mentioned before,) goes on vigorous. 
ly. I rather doubt, however, whether it will ultimately 
come off. There was a steeple chase got up on Long Island, 


|| last year, in which an Irishman and an Englishman, whose 


fames had followed them, as great hunters, were the com- 


|| petitors, and after getting over two fences by pushing them 


down with their horses’ breasts, they got imprisoned in a 
clover-lot, from which they were extricated with great diffi. 
culty by the owner's letting down the bars and leading the 





to the nuns before taking the irrevocable veil, the carpets || horses over! There is a compact, jockey-built American 
were taken up and music and men introduced to make the || among the competitors who has great skill as a horseman, 
gynocrastic seclusion hereafter more marked and positive. || and should there be snow on the ground, his light weight 
Being “an early man” I stayed but an hour, listening to the || and superior practice will win the race for him without a 
band and looking on, but I saw beauty there which might|| doubt. The Viscount Bertrand, though doubtless the buldest 


make one almost envy the newspapers that are to be pe- |, of riders, is over six feet high and a heavy man. 
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STANZAS. 
When twilight folds her curtains gray 
Around the golden west, 
One lovely star, with gladsome ray, 
Dawns brightly o’er retiring day, 
And smiles upon his rest. 
The vesper orb’s refulgent light 
Beams earliest on high, 
And, like a gorgeous diamond bright, 
It gems the brow of sombre night, 
dvancing o’er the sky. 
Thus oft when fades hope’s day-born dream, 
And fleeting joys decay, 
Some welcome star will sweetly beam, 
And o’er the eve of sadness gleam, 
With fond, inspiring ray. 
Then as the shadows deeper lie 
On mountain, vale, and sea, 
Eve’s lovely lamp suspent on high, 
More glorious, illumes the sky 
With rays of brilliancy. 
So woman’s love, that cheering light, 
The paragon of earth, 
Shines brightest e’er through sorrow’s night 
Upon the soul’s enraptured sight, 
A star of heavenly birth. 


THE STATISTICS OF PUFFING. 
WE have been induced lately to look a little into the 


A. W.N. 





invariably sent, ready-written, by the publishers, and paid 
for at a much higher price than avowed advertisements, 
The continued effect of this abuse of the public ear is based 
upon the phlegmatic dullness of perception in the English 
public, and their consequent chronic humbuggability. It 
could never “ answer’ in our country after being once fairly 
exposed. It is, to a certain degree practised, however—as js 
| pay for concert-puffing, music-puffing, theatrical puffing, etc, 
Having confessed that we are willing to admit an enter. 
ing wedge of iniquity in this line—in other words that we 
are willing to know whether it be honest to serve a man 
and contemplate his thanks in lucre,—let us “ run the line,” 
| as the surveyors say, and see how our new territory of tri. 
bute may be virtuously bounded. 
Authors have “ the freedom” of us, of course. They are 
| welcome to all we can do for them—if they publish on their 
| own account. Otherwise, should it come in our way to help 
|| the sale of a book, we shall look for gratitude from the pub. 


| 








| 
| 


| lisher in the shape of advertisements. Actors, singers, and 
|| painters are “chartered libertines” for whom we have a 
| weakness, and, besides, the Mirror cannot feed on ‘the 
} wages of pleasure-makers. All other pursuits, trades, pro- 


|| fessions, we are half inclined to admit, will be at liberty to 





meum and tuum of puffing—partly from having been un- | make us such acknowledgments as they choose for any fur- 
truly, (qu. prematurely ?) accused of “ receiving considera- || therance to their merchandise (in bales or brains) which 
tion for the same,” but more to see whether the considera- || may come legitimately in our way. We shall, in any case, 
tion were worth the having in case conscience, (‘“ John | preserve the value of our commendation by keeping it 
Tetzel, vender of indulgences” being dead,) could be brought | honest, and we shall never commend any farther than is en. 
to countenance it. We pique ourselves on looking things | tertaining and readable—but there is a choice between sub- 
in the face, and having, and allowing, as few concealments | jects to write about, and a preference as to giving attention 
as possible—so, first, for a clean breast on the subject,— | to things about town, and it is for this choice and preference 
say, up to Jan. 1, 1844. | that we may make up our mind to be susceptible of corrup. 

We are not particular, as “ Mrs. Grundy” knows, as to ! tion. We write this in the cool of the morning. We don’t 
the subject we write upon, nor the harness in which we are | know what we shall think in the more impulsive hours. 
put to work, nor the style, rhythm, or rhyme, we are called | Meantime—send it to the printer, and see what the governor 
upon to write in. We go altogether for metallic magnetism. l says of it in the proof sheet. 





It is our duty, (on our way to heaven,) to try for a “ plum”— || 


We write 
But, in the 


in other words, to be “diligent in business.” 
what in our judgment is best calculated to sell. 


course of this policy, it falls in our way to speak of things | 


to eat, and things to wear—very capable topics, both, as to 
piquancy and interest. We have had occasion to describe 


glowingly FLorence’s crustaceous cave, and the ice-cream | 


AnampBra, and to pronounce Carrenter the ne plus ultra 
of coat-builders, and Jennines’s the emporium of “ bang- 
up” toggery, and for these and similar serviceable “ first- 
rate notices,” we have, in no shape,* reccived “ con-sid-e- 
ra-tion.’” The gentlemen, who have said so, (“ the hawks” 
who would “ pick out hawks’ een,”) will please make an 
early meal of their little fictions. 

As to literary puffs, we would as soon sell our tears for | 


|| P.S.—private.—The general (God bless him !) has just 
|issued his Sones and Battaps in a Shilling Extra. As 
|| everybody knows, who sings, or hears singing, or reads poe. 
\ try or who hastl people who do, Morris is the prince of 
| American song- writers, and his “songs and ballads” will 
|| now be thumbed by all thumbs, dainty and dirty. This shil- 
|| ling literature, by the by, is a fortunate accident in the way 
\|of your procuring readable things, and when you have 
bought a dollar’s worth of them, you have a book to bind 
|| which is well worth the binding and keeping. Till now it 
‘| would have cost you ten times the money to get Morris’s 
songs, and a better shilling’s worth was never pocketed. 


i| 
|| The lady who wishes us to define “talent and genius” 
will perhaps be content if we quote what Coleridge says on 





lemon-drops as to defile one of God’s truthful adjectives || the subject:—“To carry on the feelings of childhvod into 
- with a price for the usingit. We never asked fora literary || the powers of manhood; to combine the child’s sense of 
puff in our life, nor made interest for it in any shape, nor || wonder and novelty which every day, for, perhaps, forty 
would we sell one for the great emerald Sakhral. But if || years, had rendered familiar—this is the character and privi- 


we love a man (as we do many, thank God, whom we are | lege of genius, and one of the marks which distinguish ge- 


called upon to criticise) we pick out the gold that is inlaid || ,iy5 from talent.” 


in his book, and leave to his enemies to find the brass and 
tinsel. And if that’s not fair, we don’t very much care— 
for we scorn to be impartial. 

But let us hop off this high horse, and come down to the 
trade part of it once more. 

In England all influences that aid business are priced 
and paid. The puffs of new books in the newspapers are 





* One exception—a hat! We had been somewhat emphatic in 


avowing Orlando Fish the nonpareil of hat-shapers, and (knowing 
the me sure of our head—critical man !) he did send us a charming hat 
withe-li-the disenchantment of a bill. 


Peccavimus ! 








“ The Songs and Ballads of G. P. Morris” have 
just been published in an extra number of the 
New Mirror, and may be had at this office. Sin- 
gle copies, twelve and a half cents—ten copies, 
dollar. This edition contains several new ballads 
not before printed. Among them the “ Main- 
truck,”’ the “ Pastor’s Daughter,” “ Oh, boatman, 
haste!” ‘ O’er the mountain,” etc. 





















































